she feared that her father would detain her below and I should be left to the 
caprice of chance. Her odious lover pleaded hard for her to remain, at a 
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PRAYER DURING BATTLE." 


FROM THE GERMAN BY HEINRICH FICK 


Father, I eall on Thee! 
Shrouded by clouds from the cannons’ fell roaring, 
Flashes of bellowing death round me pouring, 
Guider of battles. I call on Thee 
Father, oh, lead Thou me! 


Father, oh, Jead Thou me! 
Lead me to victory, lead me to death; 
Lord, to Thy bidding I yield up my breath ; 
Lord, as Thou wilt, so lead Thou me. 
God, I acknowledge Thee ! 


God, I acknowledge Thee ! 
As in autumn’s blasts o’er life-sear’d shore, 
As in thunderstorm of battle’s roar, 
Source of mercy, acknowledge I Thee ! 
Father, oh, bless Thou me! 


Father, oh, bless Thou me ! 
Into Thy hand now my life | commend ; 
Thou mayst well take it, for Thou didst it lend ; 
For life, or for death, oh, bless Thou me ! 
Father, | praise now Thee ! 


Father, I praise now Thee ! 
Goods of this earth are not prize of this strife ; 
Our swords defend goods the most sacred in life. 
Then falling, and conq’ring praise I Thee, 
To Thee, God, submit i me! 


To Thee, God, submit I me ! 
When by the Thunders of death I'm laid low, 
When all my life-veins now op'n'd flow : 
To Thee, my God, submit [ me ! 
Father, | call on Thee! 


* The original German poem is by Theodor Korner. 
REMINISCENCES OF A FRENCH PRISON. 


BY FLEXIBLE GruMMET.—[ Concluded } 

My last paper left me standing in the middle of an attic, with no clothing ov 
but my shirt and drawers, and the gendarme, with flashing eves and drawn 
sabre close in front of me, preparing to strike, when the young French gir! 
rushed fearlessly in between us, and she would most certainly have received the 
blow had not bis uplifted arm been instantly stayed. But this interference, 
though it prevented immediate injury, served to increase his rage ; he dropt the 
point of his weapon to the floor, but he struck her heavily with his lef hand, 
and the next instant he was sprawling on his back through a well planted hit 
which [ gave him on bis breast, his sabre flew out of his hand, and ! possessed) 
myself of it, and swore vehemently to put an end to his existence without the 
delay of a moment if he dared to move. The threat took effect, and he re- 
mained almost motionless for several minutes, but as I put on my dress, the 
parts of which were ae to me by Marie, it was rather ludicrous to see his 
attempts to rise, which I unhesitatingly repulsed, as I drew on each garment 
so that it was a continued dodge and point, and the contortions of the fellow's 
face were droll in he extreme. 

Poor Marie, with a most poetical bleeding at the nose from the slap of her 
lover (and which had stained my shirt and trowsers}, was true to the unsettled 
characteristic of her nation, for she alvernately cried and laughed, and frequently 
a burst of the ridiculous was shown whilst the tears chased each other down 
her cheeks. After getting fully equipped, my first thoughts were as to what I 
should do with the man, and next as to what I should do with myself. I felt 
conscious that if I killed him and was apprehended | should ve tried. or perhaps 
executed without trial, for murder, and if I again surrendered, the Serjeant 
himself, during the journey before us, would most uudoubtedly wreak his ven 
geance upon me and embrace the earliest opportunity of taking my life. Es. 
cape was my only plan, but how was this to be accomplished whilst the Serjeant 
was at liberty to raise the hue and cry, so that | might be secured before | Had 

a league away and sent in irons to the depot? Another thing struck me 
re was something like cowardice in leaving Marie to the malice of her per 
secutor, who would most probably do all in his power to ruin her parents, who, 
however, be it observed, had never made their appearance, notwithstanding all 
the noise and confusion which had been made and which they must have hear: 

Fortunately for me I had fully fathomed the real character of my guard, for, 
whatever his pretensions may have been, be most assuredly was at heart a rank 
coward, and this was the ground-work of his assumed generosity in allowing 
me to be at large on my parole. Yet, with this assurance on my mind, I was 
greatly at a loss how to proceed or what to do; he was entirely at my mercy, 
but it would not have been permitted me to kill him, nor could I have executed 
it unless in direct preservation of my own existence _| recollected that he had 
been armed with heavy horse-pistols, and | requested Marie to go to his cham- 
ber and fetch them to me He heard the request, and wanted to enter into a 
compromise, but I felt that he was not to be trusted, and the suspicion flashed 
upon me that he was only resorting to subterfuge in order to gain pussession of 
the fire-arms himself. At the first Marie hesitated to comply with my wish, 


‘that he had full power to carry his threatenings into effect. My situation was 
certainly not a very enviable one. Tcould not bind him, as he required my 
\utmost vigilance to keep him down, but to remain all that night in so hazardous 
a position was impossible, for I could not have got away after daylight. As 
for my parole I considered that his attack upon me had totally cancelled the 
obligation AA gets it. To egy the pistols seemed now to be absolutely 
necessary before taking any other step. Marie, uv icitations, 

* Arrétez vous, ma chere fille,” said he, “and do not bring down ruin on 
the heads of your parents. Eh bien, Monsieur, suffer me to rise and the whole 
affair shall remain a secret from this moment.” 

“*T will not trast you,”* returned I firmly ; “ you will embrace the first 
portuuity to retaliate ail this, and I believe your aptitude to mischief would in- 
duce you to perpetrate it.” 

“Have you found me ungenerous!” demanded he. “ Did I not take your 
parole—have you not enjoyed freedom! I might have left you locked up in 
the building with the rest, but instead of that you have enjoyed a comfortable 
resting-place, and you have repaid my kindness with ingratitude.” 

There was some show of truth in this, and for a minute or two it made rather 
an impression on my feelings, which he perceiving continued: ‘* Oh Marie 
Marie, was it right to practise deception upon me, you who knew how much I 
loved you, you to whom I was affianced ?”’ 

The girl looked at him with the full meaning of contempt, her whole soul 
seemed to be giving the lie to bis assertions, but she spoke not a word. 

“If you suppose any thing to her injury,” said I, * you are most egregiously 
mistaken, from me she has received nothing more than kind respect.” 

‘* Bah,”’ responded he with vehemence, “kind respect indeed! Was she 
= yourarms! Were you nut embracing her? Pray why was she here at 
allt’ 

These were questions I did not choose to answer, nor did she, and again I 
directed her to fetch the pistols. ‘It is forthe security of myself that I want 
them N’importe—leave the room, Marie, I will lock him in and get them 
myself’? 1 pointed the sword for adeadly thru-t. “ Attendez,” I uttered 
fiercely, ** I go to tetch the weapons, and | solemnly swear that if you move or 
make a noise | will instantly return and put you to death. Remember !” 

Marie went out, I turned to follow when the man made a sudden spring to 
catch me in his grasp ; he was in pel ed by desperation, but he was the weakest 
sd the two, and though I could not elude him, still | was enabled to bring bim 
ia my front, and, having been taught to wrestle, he was very soon upon his 
|knees, but his clutch | could not shake off, his fingers were like claws that gript 
jalmost into the flesh, and he fixed his teeth in the upper part of my thigh with 
the bite of a ferocious bull-dog. The sword had fallen trom me; Mane took 
it up, and more than once essayed to stab him, out she wanted both strength 
aud nerve, and the thoughts of the consequences of such a deed restrained her. 
‘The agony | suffered was most excruciating ; as well as | could I struck him 
jabout the head, but he would not quit his noid. I tried to throw him at full 
llength, but the pain was so great, and I must have torn away my own flesh to 
jhave succeeded, that I desisted. I spoke to him, hoping that he would open 
his mouth to answer, but he determinedly refrained, and [ was near fainting 
witb the acuteness of his savage bite, when suddenly there was a flash and re- 
port in the outer passage, and the Serjeant gave a cunvulsive leap that com. 
pletely overturned me, and my heart experienced the burrors of a bitter dread 
‘that it was vow all over with me. His body fell heavily upon mine, J caught 
him by the throat, his limbs quivered for an instant, then all was still, it wae the 
last paog of death, the man was a corpse, and we were in utter darkness through 
the concussion of the fire-arms having extinguished the light. I released my- 
self from the incumbrance and rose up almost exhausted. An audible whisper 
pronounced * Silence.” and all was quiet asthe grave. At last Marie crept 
“fn me, and clung to my arm as she softly uttered “ Henri—Henri—est- 
il?’ 

“Yes, yes,” answered I, “‘ my opponent is dead.” 

The poor girl shuddered aud sobbed convulsively, when again the word 
* Silence ” was repeated, and the utmost stillness prevailed for several minutes. 
* We are thus far safe,’ uttered the same voice in a subdued tone; “ all is 
quiet, no alarm has been given, and I—aye,” I could hear the grinding of the 
teeth, * lam revenged.” 
| “He may be only wounded,’’ said I, though I was convinced to the contrary. 


“* lad we not better have a light 

* There is no occasion for it,” responded the other roughly, “ Pierre Dupont 
never misses bis mark But what have | done that you should bring this evil 
jon my house? Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! but he was my cruel Toe and I have 
slain him: hear me, Sir, the blame must rest upon you Fly if you can, for 
nothing but wings can carry you clear away. I shai! not prevent your quitting 
the house, for the mark of your footsteps may easily be traced in the snow 
though it is now falling, and if you remain the officers of justice will speedily 
have you in their clutches ; what the end will be I have yet to learn.” 

“Tt was not | that killed the man,” exclaimed I with warmth, “ though I 
should most likely have done so had I ssed a similar instrument.”’ 

**Tt is useless to discuss the matter,” he replied with irony, “the word of a 
French citizen will go beyond that of an Engiish prisoner, and J shall glory in 
getting rid of two foes at once.” 

* You cannot mean todo me any harm,” said I warmly, “I am sure you 
cannot.” 

“You are right,” returned the man, “I have no wish to do harm, but 
I must save my home and my family. You have thrust yourself amongst us; 


same time using threats with his entreaties, and she 


I did not send for you. Jump from the lower window to the away 
if you please.” 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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“ Dear father, do not be thus angry,” implored Marie, “the pauvre prisoner! ‘not a soul upon our journey, held but little conversation amongst ourselves, and 


has done nothing.” 


“ Be at peace, Marie.” replied he ; ‘* what can you know about such things ! 
it is your safety that I am anxious about. Come, Sir, make up your mind. 


Allons—jump or be captured.’’ 


* Let me have a light for a few minutes,” requested I, “ so that I may pot 
on the dead man’s uniform, if it is not too much stained it will serve me for a. 


favourable disguise ; at all events [ will try it.” 


“You can have no light here,” returned the landlord, ** whatever you do 


| when near our destination [ was also requested to lie down in the bottom of the 
conveyance, so as not to be seen, 

i need not describe the agitation under which J laboured, nor the regret I felt 
jat leaving my brave fellows in durance,—but there was no alternative. Dy nt 
‘had sunk into slumber which I feared would be his last; he breathed heavily 
sometimes convulsively, and was fast sinking into insensibility. I tried, by | ; 
ing close to him, to warm his body. but dread tad neariy overpowered him, and 
when he did speak it was with wildness and inecherency. 
| * He will die, Jean,” said I, “ his senses are going; and for Marie's sake | 


. must be done in the dark, and quickly too or the cry shall be raised ” 
; I saw the drift of Dapont’s intention. Why he had killed the gendarme |) would wish him to live.” 
had no actual clue to, except from the few words spoken by Marie BuiIcon| ‘Pierre is only frightened, Sir,’’ responded the driver contemptuously, * and 
ae cluded he bad endured gross wrongs from him, and had now put an end to his|,if he can be kept quiet till we reach the spot | shall convey him to, it will be 
life at a moment when he could attach the offence to me. | saw there wasnot|/so much the better for all of us. I hope those foolish women at the auberge 
an instant to be lost—it was of no use wavering ; there was scarcely any chance |will try and eradicate every vestige of the affray. We must use caction, Mon- 
of my getting away, but yet ! resolved to try it, and it yet wanted five or six| sieur,—every caution ” 
i “hours to thorough daylight. My intention was to jump ot of the window into}! It was broad daylight when we entered Dankirk, bat scarcely a soul was 
a the yard, saddle the horse of the Serjeant, and scour off as hard as it would) 'stirring,—the sentries had crept into their boxes as we passed them—the 
a cerry me. True, | was unacquainted with any of the roads, but removal from) townspeople kept to their houses and their fires that is all those who were 
the locality seemed to promise me a better chance of escape. Next, it came) ou’ of their beds and we drove on apparently unobserved. At last the wagon 
stealing over me, that trying to desert would, if | was re-apprehended, appear] |stopped at the entrance of a court-vard that belonged to several large ware. 
in strong evidence to my disadvantage, and the landlord might readily turn i:|!house like huildngs. Jean Baptiste alighted without delay, and knocked 
to his own account. Every moment's delay was teeming with hazard, aud if) loudly, but we had to wait for some time before the gates were opened by a 
the news reached Dunkirk before my arrival [ was certain of being taken, and) lazy Flemish girl, who wele med bis return and instantly withdrew. The 
1] much doubted that if Blackeman afforded me concealment he would give me ‘carriage was soon wi'bin the walls, ani no living creature was visible, Jean 
i up the inst.nt the report of my being a murderer reached him These things) ied the pleased but wearied horse into a capacious ontbuilding, where, remoy- 
‘ alternately rushed through tiny mind with the rapidity of thought, and whilst J) ing him from the shafi, be closed and locked the doors, and we were left alone 
{ was exchanging my dress for the uniform of the Serjeant, which having com —the living. the dying, and the dead in horrible proximity. But he sang as he 

; pleted to my best ability I descended the stairs, and requested to be supplied,| went, with merriment to which my heart could not respond. 

3 “with some brandy, and the pistols of the fallen man. The liquor was givento A full hour (though it seemed a day to me) passed away. The landlord 


me,—the weapons were refused ; but, on my being ready to start, the landlord.| manifested no signs of existence; but, feeling his pulse, I ascertained that it 

a with a blunderbuss as big as a swivel under his arm, presented them It was) stil throbbed in fits and staris,—and [ sometimes thought | could hear a hea- 

a, an eventful moment for me. I tried them both with the ramrod, and found that! vy breathing, or rather groaning, from the corpse. A drowsiness was creep- 

fe they were loaded, but I was doubtiul as to the nature of the charge. In short.) ing over my own frame. which I vainly endeavoured to prevent, and I was 
in whichever way | turned destruction seemed to be before me. jrapidly sinking into sleep, when I heard a voice whispering into my ear,— 

“J know not what to do, Marie” said I, asthe weeping girl stood by my;| ‘* Eh bien, mon ami,—a pretty affair you have made of it. But come, come, 


side. “J am truly beset by difficuities, and have no one to counsel me. Surely, | promised to befriend you, and [ wili not go back from my word, though | 
aT surely your father cannot mean to surrender me as a murderer ” certainly did not think you would so soon have required its fulfilment. Jean 
4 Awed by the presence of her parent she said not a word in reply, when un | Ua, tiste has told me all.” 

i expectedly another individual came upon the scene of action; and thiswasthe| I remembered the voice was that of Blackeman ; but I could not answer, 
ie man who had charge of the wagon, and had driven the horse since my departure. —the torpor which had seized upon my faculties was increasing. I was not 


from Dunkirk. ‘even able to move; but I was not long permitted to remain in that state, 
* Pierre Dupont,” said he with firm solemnity, “1 have witnessed the whole ! was lifted from the wagon, but have no recollection of what took place sub- 
of this.” The landlord raised his blunderbuss, and I cocked one of my pistols.) sequently, till awakened from a horrible dream, | found myself in a comfort- 
at which Dupont scorofully laughed, and convinced me of his treachery. ** You able bed in a deep underground vauit, parly filled with barrels and bales, and 
may present,” continued the man, “but I have taken the same precaution with, dimly lighted by a lamp that hung suspended inthe centre Not a sou! was 
your arms that you have already done with these you have given to the English, 'o be seen, and at first all recollections of the past had faded. I wendered 
‘where I was, and how | came there; but as reason resumed her empire the 


risoner,—the charge is drawy,—and,”” showing a brace of pocket-pistols which 
e sped in either hand, ‘“‘I am now more than a match for you. I find no| events that had occurred came stealing across my memory in shadowy visions. 


fault with your having slain that rascal—" \{ felt assured I was not the inmate of a prison-cell, but conjecture was set at 
“T slay him!” exclaimed the jandlord in alarm, and then assuming a bully-| defiance as to the reality ; for the last vccurrences | was utterly ignorant of, 

ing tone, “I did not kill him. The probability is that you yourself fired the) and feeling again inclined to doze, I resigned myself to its influence, and again 

shot—” myself to rest. 

cS “Stop, stop, Dupont,” uttered the other loudly, and in a commanding man-/| And a sweet and refreshing repose it was, though as to its duration I can 

is ner. “Stop, I say, end do not add the character of liar to that of coward |say nothing ; but when I was aroused I found the privateer’s man by my 

Ss Jean Baptiste aiways faced an enemy, and never screened himself in darkness| side. He soothingly inquired now I felt. 

i to effect his purpose, whether for good or evil. No, no, Pierre Dupont, you!| * I have suffered much for you,” he said with strong feeling, “bat I hope 


~ ought to have known me betier. This young officer is a friend of my employer | the worst is past, and a few days will restore you to health and strength.” 
Apt To save yourself you would villanously sacrifice him. Our countries are at}; “* You are kind and generous,’ answered I, ~ but where—what have you 
ie war, it is true, but that is no reason we should turn wilful murderers, Pierre || done with—” 


_“ Dupont is safe,” answered he. ‘ The place has been searched, and no 
discovery made. Jean Baptiste has not betrayed us; and you owe much to 


“In what way ?”’ demanded the landlord dejectedly. ‘I must know your||bis ingenuity and faithfuluess—” 
before I stir one peg.” “ IT thank God ! —then Marie will not lose her father,” exclaimed | with 


“ Madame mére, and ma petite Marie,” appealed the man, removing his hai) energy 
and bowing, “you perceive that he is perverse and obstinate,—it is useless}; ‘* Not if he is wise,” returned Blackeman, “ but his treachery deserves 
n the prisoner to his tender mercies; nor||Ppunishment, if it was politic to inflict it. He must be taught better for the 


reasoning with him. | will not Se 
will I now reveal my intentions.” He turned to the landlord, “* Once more.| |future.” 


Dupont, will you put the horse to the vehicle?” “ And the Se 
“ You will inform against me,” exclaimed the landiord with bitterness ; * J)\—the—” 
cannot do it.” “ The body has been disposed of where it will be difficolt to find it,” an- 
“Then,” again bowing to the women, “I must request permission of these) 'swered my friend,—for such he really was, notwithstanding all-his levity. 
to place you under restraint, whilst | perform it for myself. Come, Dupout,||"* Compose yourself, gain strength, and | have no doubt something will turn 
we know each other too well to have any trifling. Young gentleman,” to me ||up to enable me to restore you to your native land. I have not forgotten the 
“take the old rags out of your pistols. Here is a screw, and here are ball-car ||assistance [ received at Walmer when a prisoner like yourself ; and though I 
tridges to reload.” may be called a traitor,—that is, if they find me out, mon ami,—yet, having 
I promptly obeyed, and so did Dupont. The pistols were quickly reloaded,|;commenced my task, rest assured I will do my best to carry it through. 
and as quickly the horse wes put in the shafts of the wagon. you think I have forgotten the counsel of the immortal poet,— 
“ Bring the body down,” said my friend, ‘ and remember every moment is * Be great in act, as you have been in thought ; 
precious ; not one should be thrown away. Pierre, you must go with us. The Be stizring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 
animal has carried heavier burthens ; but that I need not tel] to one so well ac- "Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
' quainted with the fact ” Of bragging horror. So shall inferior eyes, 
i The corpse was |ifted with caution down the stairs, a coarse cloth being That borrow their behaviors from the great, 
wrapped round it to prevent any falling blood from leaving traces. In the Grow great by your example, and put en 
lowest room it was rolled in a thick tarpauling, and a plank being laid from the The dauntless spirit of resolution.” 
door-way to the wagon, it was slid into the vehicle by Baptiste, who was ex-|| This was uttered in his usual theatrical manner, and, distressed as | 
tremely cautious that only the impression of his own footsteps should be visible|,was, I could not forbear siniling «t his indulgence of the ruling pas- 
in the snow. Pierre Dupont, though much averse to it, was compelled to pass} |sion. ‘ 
along the plank, and to tie by the side of the man he had killed Jean Baptiste}! “ I know and feel I am greatly indebted to your firmness and fortitude,” 
and myself covered them over with clean straw and having bade adieu to Ma |/said ', * and I wish | could testify my gratitude in actions, and not by 
dame mére, and pressed Marie closely to my heart, I took my sest. The driver||words.” 
removed his hat, and saluted the females in the most polite and courteous man-|| “* The time may arrive when perhaps | shall require it,’ answered he, ‘but 
’ ner; he then ascended to his statiou, the gates were thrown open by Marie,||at present you have uothing more to do than to get well as soon as you can. 
and away we dashed outwards through the snow. which prevented any sound||I am unable to remain longer with you now, but will return at every opportu- 
of the wheels being heard. We weve soon on the open road, and though our||uity.”” He pressed my hand and disappeared, though I was unable to tell 
progress wae both arduous and difficult still we pushed on at a very jair pece,||where he went to; for no doors were opened, and not the slightest noise was 
trusting to reach Dunkirk by the time of the opening of the gates for the mar ||/made,—even his footsteps were unheared by me. 


However I lose time ; let the wagon be got ready. and perhaps | can save you 
” 


rjeant,”’ I continued in my inquiries, what has become of the 


4 _ket-people. Ina short ‘ime the man who had attended me at Blackeman’s house, 
%4 e night was not very dark, the snow was falling thick, and its white flakes||prought me refreshments ; my hunger was excessive, and my thirst still great- 
‘4 er, but ! both ate and drank sparingly. es | felt there was fever in my blood 


threw a misty glare upon the atmosphere that served tw light us on our way. ‘t 
was intensely cold, for the frost was severe, and hardened the road. The ani ||that required subduing. 4nd it was well I did so, for, as it was, three weeks 
mal’s instinct informed him that we were proceeding for his home, and no ob-||did I lie in all the burning fury of epidemic, that wasted my strength, and re- 
‘stacies impeded him. Dupont complained of the intenseness of the cold, but}|duced me to childish weakness. Nor was | indebted to medical aid for my 


occasionally small quantities of brandy supplied an artificial warmth. Wesaw||recovery ; the privateer’s man administered the few simple draughts | took. 
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Had I died, my body would have been concealed ; but happily nature relived 
herself, and I recovered, though worn down to a mere skeleton, and with no 
more power than a tottering infant without its nurse. During my progress to 
convalescence, I learned that | was many fect under ground, the place being 
a deep subterranean cavern that had been excavated in the time of the Revo- 
lution to stow away property, to prevent its being confiscajed or seized by the 
democratic agents. It was afterwards supposed to have been filled ‘n, as a 
great quantity of rubbish had been thrown down for that purpose ; but when 
purchased by Blackeman, he made other passages, and secretly cleared out the 
excavation ; so that it served him as a private warehouse, in which to store 
much of his prize goods that the edicts ordained should be destroyed. It was 
known only to bimself, his brother, and one or two of his confederates. A 
certain portion was beneath one end of his house, and this enabled him to have 
a fire-place below, and a chimney to carry off the smoke, in order to keep the 

s well aired and dry ; so that throughout the period of my confinement a 


| All right now,” said the veteran Daniel*, one of the oldest smugglers on 
\|the coast, “but, halloo, what's that? Silence, lads, and stretch out—we'll 
the worst.” 

‘| A musket-ball had whistled past close to Dan’s head, and the flash of fire- 
\jarms was seen broad away on the boat's quarter. This was followed by a 
volley ; but it didno harm—the men bent siurdily to their purpose. 

|| * Hurra, boys, never heed ’em,” exclaimed the steersman, “ they can't pull 
and fire too, and what they expend in powder we shall gain in distance ; and 
they'll be brave fellows to follow us on shore.” 

'| Another volley was discharged with the same want of effect, except that 
‘ithe men kept steady time in the measured stroke of their oars, and it was 
\levident by the flashes their opponent was dropping astern. Old Daniel laugh- 
ed, but not a word was uttered ; and after a short interval the boat was close 
‘\to the surf that broke upon the beach. Without waiting for the usual mode 
||of laying a boat upon the land, they dashed at once right through the breakers 


warmth was constantly kept up, which was grateful in that terrible winter | that washed her well up, and without an instant’s delay she was prepress hold 


wherein many perished with the cold. 


At length it was deemed advisable that. to restore me to health, I should be} 


removed to a purer atmosphere, and the little room I had previously occupied, 
was prepared to receive me. But I did not remain long there ; Blackeman 
feared detection, and circumstances had come to his knowledge which made, 
him apprehensive of a domiciliary visit ; and as one of his vessels was going 
to sea, he proposed that I should accompany him on the cruise. When the 
question was first put to me. | called to remembrance the earnest desire he. 
had formerly manifested, and the inducements he had held out to make me a. 
traitor, and therefore I hesitated ; but afew minutes of reflection banished 
suspicion—his behavior had been so frank and generous, that | no longer doubt- 
ed. Besides, had I been left behind, it must have been in the secret cavern, 
with every hazard against me; suv I gave my consent, and that very night was, 
conveyed on board a fine lugger in the harbour, and the next morning at the) 
rise of the tide, her sails were hoisted, her moorings let go, and off we went! 
with a free sheet to run along the land in the daylight; but as soon as dark | 
ness began to descend, we stood over towards the English coast, and when 
about mid-channel, we fell in with a large smuggling boat, bound for Deal ; 
our lugs were down, and she was close to us before the Deal men discovered | 
their proximity. On hailing the boat, they took no notice, but kept on: 
Blackeman ordered the sails to be run up, and as we had the heels of the 
chase, we were soon alongside. The hardy fellows, however, refused to lower 
their canvass, and it was not till assured that we were aFrench Privateer, 
that they dowsed all, and one of them came on board. 

Here, then, was an opportunity for me to reach my native land, and I men- 
tioned it to Blackeman, who would have dissuaded me from embarking in the 
boat ; but my anxiety was so great to be restored to my home, that { cared 
nothing for the nature or character ofthe conveyance The owner of the boat, 
too, old Daniel F——, did not seem to like the idea of receiving me ; but he) 
was well known te the Captain of the privateer, and at last, both, urged by my 
intreaties, gave their consent, and, with as much privacy as possible, [ got, 
over the side, Blackeman presenting me with a thick fearnought coat, and 
pressing several guineas into my hand, we shoved off and we parted. The 
boatinen complained bitterly of the delay their detention had caused, and in 
the heat of anger several threatened to heave me overboard ; but the sails 
being set, and every one quietly seated on his thwart, contention ceased, and 
the eyes of all were eagerly sweeping the horizon. 


Whilst cowering beneath my covering, and yet shivering with the cold, }) 
could not forbear contemplating the strange vicissitudes [ had undergone.) 
and now was returning to my own home shore in an illegal craft. It was 
only two months before that I was stout and vigorous, but now weak, and, 
worn to a shadow that a stiff breeze might blow away. I was thus ruminating 
when a clean sea came dashing over the boat, suas nearly to fill her, and every 
soul instantly turned to to bail. I was wet through to the skin my dress tho- 
roughly soaked, and my great coat hung clinging around me like a half-wrung 
swab. I was much pleased, however, to observe the coolness and order which 
was preserved amungst the boatmen, who made very light of the matter ; and, 
indeed, well they might, for at the back of the Goodwin Sands the sea rolled] 
over us in grand style — like skinning of eels, they were used to it. 

I well remember how my heart rejoiced when I saw the Foreland Lights ; 
they reminded me of ali that was dear and precious in life, and the chances 
there were of once more enjoying the fond endearing tenderness of a mother’ 
watchful care. I was safe from the walls of a prison—I was secure from the 
treachery of national enemies—and as soon as 1 was well enough, I could re- 
turn to the service of my country, though | resolved, if it was possible, never 
to set foot in a 10-gun brig again. 

The night was dark and misty, but the southern lights were distinctly visi- 
ble above the haze that hovered on the surface ofthe troubled waters. At the’ 
south sand head the sails were lowered, and, with the masts carefully stowed 


away, the oars were got out, and the men laid on themtill their patience began 
to grow weary. 

“ If it hadn't been for that d—d lugger,” said one of the crew, “ we might 
have been now all snug—worked the crop, and off again ; but the lads have, 
waited till the expectation of our coming has died away, and they are 
gone.” 

“ Not they,” said old Daniel, “ they know that nothing but the Philistines 
would keep me from beaching this night. Showa flash and keep asharp look 
out for its being answered.” 

_ The priming of a pistol was flashed off, and every eye was eagerly strain- 
ing its sight upon the dark cliffs ; but no light appeared in reply. 


“That Jonas there has sold us, and why not do with him as they did with the! |°’®" a Seempane yore: 


fellow of old t” exclaimed another of the crew. “I never likes to have a 
stranger among us, and he’l] never be missed.” 

I was aware the allusion was intended for me, but I thought it most advis- 
able to remain quiet, though I certainly felt much irritated. 
_ “We a oe no good by that,” respunded old Daniel, “ though I must say 
its very provoking. Howsomever, try it again, and if they don’t answer, we 
must beara hand across the pond.” 


: : ied would grow in a spot so to the sea- 
@ stream of light, though it was only momentary. vegetables as he fanci art pot so exposed ; 
tis I told you so,” exclaimed Daniel, “ now stretch out like brave lads; we tnd then—aa down and smoked bis pipe a0 coolly ao if he had nothing ” 
your ware ose—the company will be all ready. Hurrah, boys, bend Simeon, man, what hast done wi’ all the live-stock asked hie wife, I 


Another bidding was not necessary—the men immediately obeyed, and 
boat danced ty Oe waves, scattering the spray on either side of her bows, 


|jof by nearly a hundred men at the sides and peinter, and ron up 


‘lone of them sprang into the smuggler, to be 


||a peninsula, seeing that it was approachable from the main land at low water, 


able addition to it. When he tovk possession of Sandy Nook, as the house 


he employed himself in assisting his wife to set the furniture and other effects 
which they had brought with them in due order. When this was done, he 


A second flash was made, and almost instantly the sombre cliffs sent forth: marked out a patch for a garden ; then he sowed it, and planted it with sur’. 


thought they would have been here ‘ere this !”’ 


made several successful voyages, 


igh aud dry; 
'|the tubs, already slung, were lifted or thrown out, and carried off ; she was 
nearly cleared of her cargo when the yt | people landed, ran up; and 
nocked back again on to the 
shingle with no very gentle blow. The assailants fired, and their discharge 
was answered by straggling shot; a hand-to-hand encounter ensued, the re- 
venue party were defeated by overpowering numbers, and hurried back to their 
boat, leaving three behind dangerously wounded, and several of the smugglers 
laid stretched upon the beach. The smuggling boat was literally carried up 
to a building above high-water mark, and in a short space of time the coast 
was clear—not an individual was to be seen, except the injured revenue men ; 
for the smugglers carried off those of their own people who had failen. — 
I had quitted the craft at the earliest opportunity, aod took no part in the 
affray ; but I considered that it would not be wise to remain, and therefore ran 
with the rest The place we had landed at was St. Margaret's Bay, and hur- 
riedly we ascended the steep acclivity, on the summit of which were a aum- 
ber of horses and four or five country wagons ; the goods were soon disposed 
of, and the mounted party, well armed, galloped off across the country, and it 
seemed most probable that I should be left alone. But old Daniel came to my 
side. 
“ Thou must be blind to this,” said he, “‘we have served you, and you must 
keep a still tongue in return. But whither art thou going !” 
I assured him that at that period of the night [ had no p!ace to shelter me, 
and I was so exhausted, that it would be impossible for me to travel 
far. 
“Nor shall you, my boy,” replied he, with warmth, “ they wanted to throw 
you overboard ; but never mind—you are thus far safe, and now bear a hand 
along wi’ me—I'll clap you under cover, all honour bright, if you'll trust to 
me.” 
I had no alternative but to do so, and taking the smuggler’s arm (which he 
did aot seem to admire much), we hastened along the road toa smal! cottage 
in the village, where a one-horse gig was in waiting ; and taking our seats, 
we journeyed rapidly towards Deal, and having reached the town, we found a 
man ready to receive us, who, on our alighting, took the gig and drove 


“ You see we do these things quite methodically,” said Daniel, as we walk- 
ed onward. ‘* Howsomever, I hope there’s nobody killed ; as for a broken 
bead or limb, they are easily mended, but we are not able to restore life. 
There—t.ere, my lad, I sees your'e tired ; but never mind, uaave a-head, and 
you shall have a snug gul's nest to sleep in, and something to grub before you 
turn in. I dare say you think all this is very wicked work; but you should 
remen:her there was no smugglers till they built custom-houses.”’ 

Talking in this way, we came to a comfortable-looking house in Beach 
Street, and on giving three taps at the door, it was promptly opened by a young 
female, and, without speaking, we entered. I was nearly fainting, but a cor- 
dial revived me ; and after a slight supper, I was shown into a pretty little 
room, that seemed to invite me to repose. Sut weariness and pain had over- 
come me ; I tossed about restlessly upon my bed, and when I did doze, terri- 
ble dreams once more awoke me, till nature claimed her right, and as daylight 
broke I sank into a deepand refreshing sleep. 


THE COCK AND THE FOX. 
By rue Avurtuor or Perer Pricoins,” &c. 
Oa the coast of Sussex, on one of the numerous patches of land that have 
been claimed, or reclaimed, from the ocesn, dwelt an honest John Bull of a 
man, called Simeon Brownstock. He was the cock of the island on which he 
dwelt, for he rented the whole of it fromthe lord of the manor, who had added 
it to his adjoining estate, by throwing up a huge sea-wall around it. 1{ call it 
an island, although more strictly speaking, it ought to have been denominated 


by a narrow neck which saved the expense of building a bridge, and was 
served by strong piles and shingles from the destructive effect of the tides. 
When Simeon Brownstock. then a mere lad, took the farm upon what I shall 
call, New Britain, he was looked upon as a bold man by some, and as _— 
fool by others. He was to cultivate it for twenty-one years rent-free, and had 
permission to underlet any partofit he chose under certain restrictions. It 
seems, at the first view, ——— that any landlord should let his land rent- 
free for so many years, but upon further investigation, the more surprising does 
it appear that any body could be found rash enough to undertake to cultivate 
and make a profit of a mere mass of muddy salterns and acres of sandy shingle, 


Simeon Brownstock thought he knew what he was doing, and it proved that 
he did. He had a tolerable sum of money by him, which had been left him 
by his father, and he married a young woman, who brought him no inconsider- 


was called, which his landlord had built for him on the island of New Britain, 


“This man afterwards commanded a lugger, of 180 tons, out of Flushing ; but having 
she was captured in the neighbou: of Fiam- 


and tracking her wake with brilliant foam. ward she went, and I confess: 


T felt the excitement of the moment as we approached the frowning shore. (Sets 


bo Head, sold to a y at Dover, and, rigged as a schooner, was hired into the 
rviee as a dispaich vessel to the Channe) Flevt, under Admirel Lord Keith. 
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* Sold ’em all,” said Simeon, between two voluminous whiffs. 


Sold ’em shrieked the good woman, sold ’em?t What are we to do! stock, 


JUNE 7, 


American. 


‘““ And who may you be that asks the question ?’’ inquired Mrs. Brown- 


then for milk, and pork, and bacon, and eggs, and—"” 1 ‘“ My name is surely not necessary to be known before I get an answer to 


“ Import ’em all ” 
“ And where from’ I should like to know that. From the mainland ?” | 


so simple a question,” said Tom. 


“TI don’t know that, we live at alone house, and how dol know but you 


“ Yes, marm—from France—get 'em cheap and good there,’’ said Simeon.’ may be come about something as you should not come about.” 


“ France ? what all that way off! Thousands of miles? It ain't possible — 


“ Hullob, youngster ! is your father within!” said Tom, calling to young 


you could be such a fool as to dream of such a thing,” said Mrs. Brown-| Simeon, who was swinging carelessly un a gate hard by. 


stock. 
“ Listen tome, marm It has allays been a sentiment of mine, that the man) 


as pe for to deceive his lawyer, his doctor, or his wife, is an ass,” said Simeon, 
ashe charged his pipe. i 
** There can be no question on that subject,” said his wife, sipping a little | 
out of the tumbler, which Simeon had thrust over for the very purpose of shar- 't 
ing his grog with his half. Hi 
“ Well then, I'll let you into a secret ; a man might break his heart, and all| 


0 


his ploughs and harrows, and waggone and carts, and other implements, be-) Tom. 


fore he could get the svil of New Britain to returnhim one penny per cent. un-| 
der ten years at least ; and as for keeping live stock upon it under the same 'n 


** Ask morher,” replied the boy. 

“ Hulloh! you sir in the smock frock, where's your master !"’ asked Tom 
f a stout man, whv appeared at the barn door. 

“ Ask missus,”’ replied the man. 

* Here, take my horse, that’s a good fellow give hima feed of oats, and 
Il give you ashilling for your trouble,’’ said Tom. 

** Can’t without master’s leave,” said the man. 

“ Well, never mind the oats, just hold the horse while I go in doors,” said 


“Come in, if you dare,” said Mrs. Brownstock, ‘* without pine your 
ame and telling your business. Here, Sam, let loose Towzer and Boatswain, 


number of years, without importing their food—it aii:‘t to be done. Now, you |and bid them mind this impudent stranger.” 


see, Sandy Nook lies very convenient for fishing, so I mean to have half a-_, 
dozen fishing vessels, well found and ably manned, and so you see—don't''s 


No sooner had Mrs. Brownstock spoken these words, than the man in the 
mock frock ran round the corner of the house, and returned with two enormons 


|\mastiifs, to whom he said, Mind him !" as he pointed to the steward, who 
“T begin to think I do,” said Mrs. Brownstock. ‘‘ Sprats is -capital ma-''was in the act of lowering himself from the saddle. 


‘Mrs. Brownstock, madam, this is, | must say it, very extraordinary treat- 


“ Capital ! especially when they are caught off the coast of France—they | ment towards your landlord's man of business,” said Tom, turning very pale 


seem to enjoy an English soil,” said Simeon 
“ No difficulty in landing them here, eitner,” said his wife. 
** Not the least in the world, Capital shore—snug inlets—no revenue men 
about, and lots of means of conveying the sprats inland, if any body should | 
happen to want any.” {| 
* Well, Simeon, you are not so great a fool as I took you for,” said his wife, | 


‘at the savage looks of ‘lowzer and Boatswain. 


“* Who !—what !—you surely arn’t the lawyer, or steward, or whatever 
ou call yourself, Thomas Quickly !’’ asked Mrs, Brownstock. 
“‘ But] amthough, and i think this is very extraordinary conduct,” said 


om. 
“ Why didn’t you write to tell us you were coming, sir? then we should 


smiling benignantly on her smoking spouse. | have been ready to receive you.” 


“Thank ye for the compliment, but you are not the only person who has rank | 
, pry Brownstock among the fools of the earth : but time will show—we | 
see.” 


“ Exactly,” said Tom to himself ; “ but that was not part of my plan.” 
“ Here, Sam,”’ continued the good wife, “tie up Towzer and Boatswain, 


| and then take this good gentleman’s horse and waser and feed him weil. Now, 


For some ten years, the island of New Britain was not spoken of, even by sir, walk in, you will find Simeon, poor man, busy over his books, seeing how 
its nearest neighbours. It was rarely visited, except by a medical m-n, who few pounds he has left out of what he brought into this unfortunate island.’? 


made his appearance there once a year, and rarely oftener, and then only to as- | 


“A humph !” said Tom, as he landed from his roadster, and followed his now 


sist at a ceremony, which added an individual to the census of that part of the very attentive hostess into the house. 


Queen’s dominions. Even the lord of the soil and his steward, had not visited’ 


‘* Simeon, here be master's lawyer, steward, or overlooker, or something, 


their tenant, but were satisfied with his assurances that he was duing very well, come to see thee.” 


and getting the land, by degrees, into a productive state—thanks to the sprats | 
and the sea-weeds, which were obtainable without much trouble or expense. | 
At the end of the ten years, the lord of the soil was applied to, through his | 


‘* Who ?” asked Simeon, without removing his eyes from his books. 
“ Master Quickly he calls himself ; walk in, sir, and speak to my husband.” 
Tom Quickly was not slow in accepting this invitation, and found Simeon, as 


steward, to build additional houses and farm-buildings on the island, in order, his wife had foretold, gloomily scanning his ledger. 


to afford residences for the labourers, who increased in numbers as the land | 
grew more productive, and to supply garners for stowing away the crops. 


“ Ah. Mr Quickly. I had serious thoughts of coming to see you as you did 


\|not seem any ways inclined to pay mea visit,” said Simeon, very lugubriously. 


This proposal seemed reasonable enough to the landlord, and so he told his ,, I thought of asking for a few pounds from’ our master just to put mea littie 


steward. Tom Quickly, however, was a cunning fox, and did not assent im-  ; 
mediately to his master’s wish to oblige his tenant. }] 


n place again.” 
* A-homph !” said Tom, ‘ Sneg house you have here, at any rate—good 


** You hesitate, Mr. Quickly,” said the landlord. “* Surely Simeon Brown. ||rsrniture, and all that kind of thing—lots of people want to take farms un- 


stock has done much, in so short atime, to redeem a barren spot, and ought net as . pa 
to be refused when he applies for means of adding to its fertility, and consequent| 


value in the market.”’ {| 
* T should like to vivit the island, before any further arrangements are made | 


about these additional buildings,” said Tom Quickly. 


Simeon looked at Tom and Tom at Simeon, who, after staring the steward 


down, calmly replied, ** Very capital when you cannot get any thing else.” 


Tom coughed, and seemed rather confused as he asked whether Mister 


i} 
** Well, we will write to Simeon, and fix a day tor paying him a visit, and|/p.o stock had not made application to the lord of the soil for the erection of 


surveying his improvements,”’ said the master. 
The * we” did not quite please the servant, so he suggested that the travel- 
ling to the island of New Britain, would be troublesome and inconvenient to any) 


‘bui'dings and farm-bouses in the island. 


“ Of course I have,” said Simeon; * having got the land into tolerable con- 


dition by means of sprats and other manures, iam anxious to repay myself for 


one not used to do business in such out-of-the-way spots, and offered to go by)... portion of my enormous outlay before I am ruined entirely.” 


himself and report the resuit of his visit to his employer. | 
To this aready assent was given. . 


‘* A-homph said Tom. 
“What you mean by ‘a humph!"I neither know nor care—but I amnot 


. imeon, showing sulky. 


more irons than one in the fire. Such a barren spot as that was must have more | 


** My good friend, you entirely mistake me. Instead of ruining you, I am 


than eaten up the capital he took there, in gettimg it to bear any thing, and here to stand your friend,” said ‘Tom, grasping the reluctantly extended hand of 


yet, from what I hear, Simeon is not a poorer man than he was, and has had 


many applications from active, industrious men, to underlet them some hundreds 


Simeon. 


“Oh! oh! that’s it, is it! Here, missus, bring out something to eat and 


of acres on the island. But, | will see with my own eyes, how he contrives|| 4.4 thie gentleman’s a friend,” shouted the farmer. 


it. He does not know of my coming, so | shall take him unawares, and if | 


Tom did not quite like the tone in which this was spoken, but he grinned 


find any thing wrong, and he refuses to stand something handsome, | am the las complacently as he could, while the farmeress aod her maid spread a table 


man to spoil his sport, that’s all.” | 

So saying, Tom Quickly spurred his nag over the heavy roads which led to)’ 
the nesk of land, by which at low water, New Britain was approached ; | 
chuckling, internally, at the notion of making himself master of Simeon Brown- 
stock's method of living, and getting rich upon no:hing, and bringing up a family 
into the bargain. It is possible that Tom Quickly might have received a hint’ 
aboat the shing-beata, and the sprat trade, but the result of his visit wall prove), 
whether he had or not. 

* Laok out, governor, the signal's hoisted,” said a litt!e, ruddy, chubby 
fellow, about nine years of age to Sinieon Brownstock, on the day of Tom 
Quickly’s visit to the island. 

«Run you little tiger, and see what's in the wind,” shouted Mrs. 8rown- 


Away ran Simeon junior, and in less than ten minutes came back to say that 


a ~~ on horseback was coming over the ridge-way (as the neck of land) 


was called) into the island. 

“ Stand by to see all clear,’ shouted Simeon, laying down his pipe. 

** Ay, ay, sir,” replied some half duzen jolly-looking seamen. ‘ All’s stow- 
ed away safe enneh, except a keg or two for our own private tipple.” 

“ Up with the trap, and away with it below, then on with your round frocks 
and straw hats, and set about doing something like farming-men, as you ought 
to said Simeon. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,”’ said the sailors, and after ten minutes of active bustling, things 
wore a very different appearance in the farm-house of Sandy Nook to what 
they had done ere the young one had given notice of the signal’s being hoisted. 

* Here he comes, whoever he is,”’ said Simeon. ‘I'll be busy about my 
books, while you find out what the stranger’s business is.” 

“ Trust me for that,” replied the wife, “ I'l] pamp him if he has any water 


for sixteen or eighteen. 
“You don't mind sitting down with the children and farming men?” said 
Simeon. 
* On the contrary,” said Tom ; “ delighted to make their acquaintance.” 
** Hope you arn't over stomach-nice—we live plainly here,” said Mrs Brown- 
stock, as she put an enormous dish of fried sprats on the table. ‘ Now, Sim, 
call Sam and the rest of the labourers, and your brothers and sisters, and fall 


\to before the fish gets cold.” 


In came some half dozen frightfully large men, with long curly hair and bushy 
whiskers, followed by half-a-dozen children, who appeared like the steps of a 
ladder—just one degree above the other. 

‘+ Now then, fall to,” said Simeon ; ‘“* help the lawyer some of you,” 

“Let him help himself, he’s big enough,” said Sam, and broke out into a 
laugh, in which his companions, including host, hostess, and children, joined 
‘him. 

Tom was not to be beaten by so poor a joke as this, so he placed his spoon 
over the heap of sprats, pulled half a score into his plate, and commenced an 
attack upon them ; but, just ashe raised the first to his lips, he recollected 
how serviceable the fish had been as a manure, and a choky sensation came 
over him, which forced him to resign his knife and fork, and apply to a black- 
jack of beer—very small—which stood beside him. 

* Come, man, thee doesn’t eat,” said Mrs. Brownstock. . 

“ Thank you, marm,” said Tom. ‘I’m not very fond of fish. I will wait 
for the joint.” 

Joint! What, meat! !"screamed Simeon. ‘ Where do you think we 
get it from ? It won’t grow in the island, and as to a butcher—catch one coming 
when he knows we can’t afford to pay him.” 


ia his hold.” 


“ Well, never mind, Mr. Brownstock,” said Tom, “ I’ll take a little butter 
cheese.” 


a — moroing, madam,” said Tom Quickly. * Pray is Mr. Brownstock 


“ Butter and cheese ! Cows won’t live on sprats and seaweed—don't go 
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to it,” said Mrs. Brownstock. 
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cheese in New Britain!” 

The notion seemed so absurd to the huge menin curly hair and whiskers, 
that they burst out into a laugh loud as an equinoctial gale. 

Tom Quickly was alarmed, but to bide his iears, joined in the laugh that was 

ing round. 

“ Bring in the other dish,” said Simeon. 

“ All mght,” said Tom to himself, “ I shall get something to eat.” 

Mrs Brownstock make her reappearance with a second dish of—sprats. Tom 
tried again to make an attack upou them, but failed as before, and for the same 
reason. 
“ Now then, clear away. boys, and missus, do you bring master lawyer here 
a pipe, and the best to drink we have in the house,” said Simeon. 

The men and the children speedily cleared the table, and the mother brought 


a couple of pipes, a little coarse-looking tobacco in a saucer, and a huge jug of 


very small beer. 

“ Come, help yourself, sir, th’ art welcome to il,” said Simeon. 

“ T thank you, I never smoke,” said ‘Tom. 

“ Well, I dues, so you'll excuse me,” said Simeon, as he lighted up ; “‘ and 
now to business.” 

Tom rose from his seat, and closed the door of the room in which they 
were sitting. He returned to his chair, and looking Simeon hard in the face, 
said, 

“T am not tobe imposed upon, act upon the square with me, and I'll make 
it all right.” 

Silasen did not reply in words, but his looks implied, ‘‘ What can you 
mean 

Tom replied to the look. 

“ Hark ye, Simeon 3rownstock, my ears and eyes are not so defective as to 
need a speaking-trumpet, or a pair of spectacles. | have seeu and heard enough 
to convince me that the additional buildings for which you have applied are 
not required for agricultural purposes.”’ 

Simeon smoked quietly on without deigning to answer. 

** You seemed to have done little or nothing to the land, and your crops look 
in a wretched condition.” 

“ Shocking,” said Simeon, “ J am a ruined man unless I can underlet some 

of the island, and that I can’t do, unless I have nouses and barns built for 
the tenants.” 


“ The notion of eating butter and || Tom was indignant at being thus foiled. He was certain that Sandy Nook 


|was the head-quarters of one of the most extensive smuggling parties on that 
‘part of the coast, and he only wanted to come in for a fair share of the profits. 
| Simeon, howe ver, did not want him for a partner. He was contented to go 
jen as successfully as he had done for the last ten years, and fairly baffled 
levery attempt that was made to penetrate the secrets of bis illegal but profit- 


* |iable traffic. 


* You will uot, then, place any contidence in me!” said Tomto him as he 
jwas mounting his horse. 
| “ Confidence! { doesn’t understand thee,” said Simeon, looking as inno- 
cently as a baby, 

“ A-humph ! Then look out for a squall, that’s all I have tried more than 
any other man would have done to make a friend of you, and you won't—look 
out, that’s all.” 

Away rode the lawyer, and Simeon, having seen him off the island, went 
|jwithin and had a jolly laugh with his assistants—or rather partners—at his dis- 
|comfiture. ‘ 

|| In Jess than a fortnight after the last visit of Tom Quickly to the island of 
New Britain, a smal! house was erected by the government, about a quarter of 
‘a mile from the land by which the island was approachable at low water. As 
's00n as it was finished, a lieuteoant and twomen were placed in it to guard 
‘|hat part of the coast. They were very vigilant, but vigilant as they were they 
found nothing to reward them for their vigilance. They boarded Simeon's 
|boats, bot found nothing on board them bat sprats and sea-weed. They kept 
\\4 sharp look-out on every body that passed iuto and out of the island, but no- 
, thing was discovered which justified them in accusing any body in being con- 
| cerned in illegally importing foreign goods Simeon was remarkably civil to 
| the lieutenant and bis men, and after a while succeeded in making them his 
‘guests at Sandy Nook, where be entertained them with the best his house af- 
‘forded, and made them believe that he was a farmer, and nothing but a farmer. 
| After several visits had been paid by the revenue men, one of them, under the 
influence of an overdose of Schiedam, acknowledged that the station-house had 
‘been erected, and a party placed within it, at the instigation and upon the in- 
_ formation of one Thomas Quickly, a lawyer, and, as it was reported to them, 
|\the agent of the owner of New Britsin. 

|| ‘* A-hamph,” said Simeon. 

. Exactly,” said the revenue m:n, “ that is the favourite word of the indi- 
|, vidual.” 


“A humph !” said Tom, looking very knowingly at the farmer, and winking. | * He is the greatest smuggler in these parts ” said Simeon, “ and has only 


“ Simeon Brownstock, | am not very well—I should like a little brandy or 


Hollands 
“| am very sorry to say, sir, we cannot afford any thing of the kind,” said 


Simeon. 


“ Oh, very well, very well—you are resolved, I see, not to make a friend of 


me,” said Tom. * It will be all the worse for you, that's all, a-humph !" 

“‘T told you before that I did not know what * a-humph !' meant, and so] 
tell vou again,” said Simeon, . 

« Oh, very well, just as you please—you will know before long, I'll be bound. 
If you can spare the time, ! will irouble you to go with me down tothe beach, 
and show me over those snug fishing-boats of yours, that lie at anchor there 
—I mean. the sprat-boats ” said Tom, laying an emphasis on the name of the 
fish,.and winking in a peculiar manner. 

“ Wi’ all my heart,” said Simeon, laying down his pipe. ‘Here, Sam, iny 
lad, come and put master lawyer and me aboard the Sancy Sally.” 

Sam complied, but very awkwardly ; he seemed to make so bad a rower, 
that the punt was nearly capsized, and his master seemed so fearful of the 


informed against us as a blind, to turn your attentioin from himself,” 

“Impossible! It cannot be said the man. 

“ Wait and see,”’ said Simeon. He wants to ruin me and my tenants here, 

; but you will find him out some day or another.” 

| “ I should like to catch him—only let me catch him—d—n him, I hate an 

informer.” 

| “ Then if he should be at his tricks here and I give you notice of it, you'll 

| seize him and punish him as he deserves !”’ asked Simeon. 

“Give me a chance, that’s all,”’ said the man. 

‘| * Well, good nig t; my boy, Sim, shall let you know when to seize him,” 

said Simeon, as he shook hands with his half-besotted companion. 

‘| “ Til try if | cannot beat the lawyer yet,” said Simeon as he sat at break- 

| fast afew mornings after his interview with the revenue officer. 

‘| “ Look sharp then, father, for here he comes, or my eyes are deceived,” said 
Sim, his son. 

| ‘Go you, boy, to the station-house in about half an hour's time, and, when 

| you see a signal hoisted from the upper window of the house, tell the lieutenant 


result of his ldbberly management that he held on with both hands, and groan-||that vou have reason to suspect that s»mebody is lying up with some tubs of 


ed piteously until he was safely on board the Saucy Sally. 
“ A-humph !” said Tom, ‘“ anice, snug vessel, good cabin, and comfortable 


berths forward—plenty of room for stoxage, too.” iQ 


spirits ready for running inland.” 
Sim winked at his father and went out at the back.door just as Tom 
uick'y pulled up his horse at the front, and inquired if Mr. Brownstock was 


“ Sprats takes a great deal vf room,”’ said Simeon. 


“Trae ; and have rather a power/ul smell ; but it strikes me that the air | 


‘* Here I am, sir, pray walk iu,” said Simeon. “ Sam, take the gentleman's 


of the hold of the Saucy Sally has Jess of the fishy than of the spirituous about horse, and feed him well.” 


it,” said Tom. 


Tom Quickly entered the room and carefully closed the door. Simeon looked 


“ That's sea-weed,” said Simeon. ,/at him, and made believe to be nervous and much agitated. 


“ A-homph ! let us go on board the other craft,” said Tom. 

“ T never knew a land-steward so fond of the water, as you seem to be, Mr. 
Quickly,” said Simeon, as they were rowed asliore by Sai, after having board- 
ed and surveyed the half dozen cutters belonging ‘o him. 

“ T like a little spirit with my water, aud if you are not a fool, you will take, 
care that [ shall not want it, a-humph! eh! What, vou won't under- 
stand?! Very well, we shall see which beats in the long run—but you're a 
fool.” 

*T always was reckoned one,” said Simeon, ** and I mean to be ; but, now, 
am I to have some houses and barns built to enable me to underlet some part) 
of the island, ard so repay myself for the ruinous expense I have beeu at, or 


am [ not?” 


‘* Who are to be your tenants !" asked Tom. 

“ Sam, here, and balf a-dozen others that have slaved with me to make the 
land what it is. Iam willing they should do the best they can for them- 
selves 

“ Oh, very well,” said Tom, ‘I will report favourably of what I have seen, 
and I trust that, in time, you will know me to be a friend, and treat me ac- 
cordingly.” 
a er serves now, sir,” said Sam, “and the gentleman can leave the is-' 

” 

* Well, my man, that’s a broad hint, but [ will take it, and will trouble you 

to show me the best way out of the island.” 


The lawyer mounted his nag, Sam walked by hisside, aud when he came | 


back again, he found his master and his mates carousing over a jolly supper 


of all sorts of good things, and, as they smoked their pipes, and sipped their | 


Schiedam. and pure eau de vie. they had a hearty laugh at the l:wyer’s ex- 
pense, which was added to by Sam _ who gave a very humorous description of 
the manner in which Mr. Tom Quickly had tried to pump him, and then to 
bribe him to betray the secrets of the islend, or rather of Sandy Nook. 
In less than a twelyemonth, New Britain presented a very different appear. 
ance from what it had done on the occasion of the steward's recorded visit. In-. 
stead of the one farm-house, called Sandy Nook, some half dozen houses, and 
s, and farming buildings, were sprinkled over its surface. 
While the ae | up of these humble cottages—for they were but cottages 
—was in progress, 
always put up at the house of Simeon, although he was universally entertained 
with nothing but fish—sprats, while they were in season—and very small beer. 
He made many attempts to corrupt the fidelity of Simeon’s men, and even hie 


wife and 


r. Tom Quickly wasa constant visiter in the island, and | 


“I hope you are cometo your senses,” said Tom. ‘‘ The game’s up, you 
\see.”’ 
| Simeon groaned. 

“ A station-house has been erected on purpose to watch your proceedings. 
No more sprats and sea-weed, it wou't do. Make a friend of me now; it 
inot too late.” 
| Simeon groaned again. 

** Come—it's all of no use—I know all about it—let me have some luncheon, 
and none of your infernal sprats,” said Tom. 
| “ Ab! weil, the gameis up. Here, missus,” shouted Simeon, “ give law- 
'yer here the best we have inthe house. He is our true friend after all.” 
Mrs Simeon came in with a white cambric kerchief to her eyes, and 
‘that the lawyer would not betray their secrets. Tom swore a vivid oath that 
jue would not, if he was treated confidentially. 
|“ You shall see, sir,” said Mrs. Simeon Browostock, bustling about, “ There’s 
as nice a French pie as ever you tasted, and you have only to say the word, 
and any thing you like to drink, fiom vin ordineire up to champagne, still or 
‘sparkling, you can have.” 
, ‘* This is as it should be,"* said Tom, attacking the pie, and asking for a 
bottle of sparkling champagne, “ Let me into every thing, and depend upon 
/it you will never rue it.” 
| Simeon groaned, and said he was sorry he had not acceded to his wishes 
j lone before, as it might have been the means of keeping the coast-guard men 
away who were likely to be very troublesome. 
“ Never mind then,” said Tom. + Never mind them, my Cock of the Is- 
jland—I am a cunning Fox, and see if 1 don't throw the over—provided you 


fully entrust me with all your plans and secrets ” 

‘* You are a friend,” said Simeon. ~* ]’l! drink a glass of champagne with 
you, and then show you every thing. Here, missus, bring another bottle of 
ithe sparkling, and help our real friend to a tumbler of it.”’ 

Tom drank off the wine, and could not refuse Mrs. Simeon's challenge to 
take one with her. He “hobbed and nobbed” with her, and, as their tumblers 
jingled against each other, looked at her rather amorously, which produced a 
‘quiet expostulation of * Oh ! you naughty man !" from the lady, and a chal- 
lenge of “ one more glass” fromthe gentleman. 

** Now, sir,” said Simeon, * if you wish to be let into our secrets, come wita 
me. You wiil not object to be disguised—to put on a smock-frock for instance 

“ Not in the least— uld rather like it—a jolly lark—eh, Mrs. Brown- 
‘stock * Upon my word, you are a lovely woman,” said Tom. 
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"outcast to be trampled down with impunity ; but the leader of a formidable 


he Anglo American. 


“« Now don’t—pray don’t,” said the lady. 

“ Now, sir,” said Sam, who had been summoned by his master, “ put on 
these large boots, this smock frock, and this round hat—only a bit of straw 
covered with tarpaulin, and your own mother would not know you.” 

“ All right, Sam, my good fellow,” said Tom, obeying the orders given him. 
“ How do I look ?” 

“ Like a regular-built rogue,” said Sain, aside to his mistress. 

* Now, sir, come with me—but before i show you my secrets, p romise me, 
on your oath, that you will never say any thing to my injury to any body, let 
what will happen.” 

“I swear it—I swear it—lI'l| take an affidavit to that effect—but lead on— 
don’t be afraid,’’ said Tom. 

“ T am not afraid for myself,” said Simeon, “but if you should be pounced 
upon by your friends, the preventives, it might go hard with you.” 

* All right, old cock,” said Tom, three parts tipsey, and the other part over-| 
confident in his own abilities, * all right—* lead on—I'll foliow thee,’ as the’ 
man says in the play.” 

Simeon led the lawyer first toa barn, in which sundry tubs were stowed away. 
very ingeniously, then to a granary witha double flooring, which concealed 
many bales of tobaccoand lace. In the next place, be led him to a large patch, 
of furze, and showed him a lot of tubs slung ready for carrying away. 

“ A-humph !"’ said Tom, * devilish cleverly done.” 

*“ Hush !” said Simeon, “ lie down—here’s some one coming.” 

“T’'m awake,” said Tom. ‘I’m into a rabbit-hole in a minute.” 

Simeon and Sam saw ium there, and ranoff as fast as they could. They, 
waited at a certain spot to see the result of their plan. They saw young Sim 
bring up the lieutenant and his two men, and they saw them seize the lawyer. 
who, from the effects of the champagne, * showed fight,’ but was at length, 
captured. Simeon ran up and eked what was the matter. The answer was,| 
* We have him at last.” 

“ Scoundrel said Simeon, “ he's the very fellow that set you against 
me. 


possible! This never can be Lawyer Quickly !"’ 

“Oh! oh! It is—it is,” said Tom, “ but Simeon there can—” 

* Respect your word, you villain,” said Mrs. Simeon. 

“ TfI do, may I be—” 

** Come along—no more of this—you’re a cunning fox, but you have over-| 
done it,” said the lieutenant. “ We'll show him to the beaks in his disguise, 
and see if he won't catch it.”’ 

** Simeon, you won’t allow me to be—” 

** Off with him,” said Simeon. 

Tom Quickly was “ taken in” before the mag'strates, and “ done for ;"’ but, 
Simeon did not remain on theisland. He knew that Tom had friends in court, 
so he quietly disappeared from New Britain, taking with him a heavy purse’ 
and the hearty good wishes of all his servants. 

Tom Quickly, after a time, put in a full explanation of his motives for be- 
coming a smuggler. He was released upon the payment of a heavy fine, and! 
lost his character and his stewardship. The Cock in this instance, proved too. 
much for the Fox. 


HILDEBRAND. 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—(Concluded.) 


Within a single week from the absolution of Canossa, Gregory was on his! 
way to Mantua to hold a council, to which the Emperor had mvited him, with) 
the treacherous design (if the papal historians may be credited) of seizing and. 
imprisoning him there. The vigilance of Matilda rescued her Holy Father 
from the real or imaginary danger. From the banks of the Po she conducted, 
him back, under the escort of her troops, to the shelter of her native mountain 
fastness. His faith in his own infallibility must have undergone a severe trial | 
The Imperial sinner he had parconed, was giving daily proof that the heart of 
man is not to be penetrated even by Papal eyes. Henry was exercising, with 
ostentation, the prerogatives he had so lately vowed to forego. He had cast 
off the abject tone of the confessional. Al! his royal instincts were in full ac. 
tivity. He breathed defiance against the Pontifl—seized and imprisoned his. 
legates—recalled to his presence his excommunicated councillors— be-| 
came once more strenuous for his rights—and was recompensed by one simul-. 
taneous burst of sympathy, enthusiasm, and devotedness, from his Italian sub- 


To balance the ominous power thus rising against him, Gregory now received 
an accession of dignity and of influence on which his eulogists are unwilling 
to dwell. The discipline of the Church, and the fate of the Empire, were not, 
the only subjects of his solicitude while sheltered in the castle and city of the 
Tuscan heroine. The world was startled and scandalized by the intelligence, 
that his princely hostess had granted all herhereditary states to her Apostolic 
guest, and to his successurs for ever, in full allodial dominion. By some sage 
of the law, who drew up the act of cession, it is ascribed to her dread of the. 
Emperor’s hostility. A nobler impulse is ascribed to the mistress of Liguria 
and Tuscany in the hobbling verses of her more honest chaplain. Peter, he 
says, bore the keys of heaven, and Matilda had resolved to bear the Etrurian 
keys of Peter’s patrimony in no other character than that of doorkeeper to 
Peter. With what benignity the splendid inheritance was accepted, may also 
be learned from the worthy versifier. At this hour Pope Gregory the Sixteenth) 
holds some parts of his territorial dominion ir virtue of this grant. Hilde- 
brand is one of the saints of the Church, and one of the heroes of the world. 
He, therefore, escapes the approach of so grave an abuse of the hospitality o! 
the Great Countess, and of the confidence she reposed in her spiritual guide 
The coarser reproach in which it has involved them both, will be adopted by 
no one who has ever watched the weaving of the mystic bonds which knit toge- 
ther the female and the sacerdotal hearts. It was the age of feudalism, not 
of chivalry. Yet, when chivalry came, and St. Louis himself adorned it, would 
he, if so tried, have resis'ed the temptation under which St. Gregory fell? It 
is, probably, well for the fame of that illustrious prince that his virtue was 
never subjected to so severe a test. 

Canossa, the scene of this memorable cession, was, at the same time, the 
prison of himto whom it was made. All the passes were beset with Henry's 
troops. All the Lombard and Tuscan cities were in Henry’s possession. His 
reviving courage had kindled the zeal of his adherents. He was no longer an 


host, with whom even the Vicar of Christ must condescend to temporize. 
In the wild defiles of the Alps, swift messengers from the Princes to the 
Pope hurried past solemn legates from the Pope to the Princes—they urging 


summoning him to attend the Diet within a time by which no one unwafted by 
wings or steam could have reached the place, and requesting from him a Suici- 
dal safe-conduct for his pontifical judge. The Pope was now confined to the 
weapons with which men of the gown contend with men of the sword. His 
prescience foreboded a civil war. His policy was to assume the guidance of 
the German league just far enough to maintain his lofty claims, nor far enough 
to be irrevocably committed to the leaguers. A plausible apology for his ab. 
sence was necessary. It was afforded by Henry's rejection of demands made 
only that they might be rejected. 

‘Yo Otho and to the aspiring Rudo!f such subtleties were alike unfamiliar 
aud unsuspected. ‘Those stuut soldicrs and simple Germans, knew that the 
Pope had deposed their King ant had absolved them from their allegiance, 
They doubted not, therefore, that he was bound heart and soul to their cause. 


'|Or il, in the assembly which they held at Porcheim, a doubt was whispered of 


Italian honour or of Pontifical faith, it was silenced by the presence there of 
Papal legates, who sedulously swelied the tide of invective against Henry. 
At first, indeed, they dissuaded the immediate choice of a rival sovereign, 
But to the demand of the Princes for prompt and decisive measvres, they 
gave their ready assent. They advised them, it is true, to confer no heredi- 
tary title on the object of their choice, Yet when, in defiance of that advice, 
the choice was made,they solemnly confirmed it in the name,and by the authori- 
ty. of Gregory. They did not, certainly, vote for the election of Rudolf; but, 
when the shouts of the multitude announced his accession to the Teutonic 
throne, they placed the crown on his head. ‘That Hildebrand did not disavow 
these acts of his representatives, but availed himself of the alliances andaids 
to be derived from them, appeared, to these downright captains, abundantly 
sufficient to bind him in conscience and in honour. That the Pope had not the 
slightest intention of being so beund, uuless it should chance to suit his own 
convenience, is, however, past dispute. Even in the nineteenth century he 
has found, in M. l’Abbe Jager, an apologist who absolves him from all respon- 
sibility for the acts of the legates at the Diet of Fo:cheim, because they were 
adopted without awaiting his own personal arrival. The Diet might just as 
reasonably have awaited the arrival of the Millennium. 

The decretals of Rome, of Tribur, of Canossa, and of Forcheim, were now 
to bear their proper fruits—fruits of bitter taste and of evil augury. At the 
moment when the cathedral of Mentz was pouring forth the crowds who had 
just listened to the coronation cath of Rudolf, the clash of arms, the cries of 
combatants, and the shrieks of the dying, mingled, strangely and mournfully, 
with the sacred anthems and the songs of revellers. An idle frolic of some 
Swabian soldiers had kindled into rage the sullen spirit with which the parti- 
sans of Henry had gazed on that unwelcome pageant ; and the first rude and 
exasperated voice was echoed by the thousands who learned, from those ac- 
clamations, the secret of their numbers and their strength The discovery and 
the agitation spread from city to city, and roused the whole German people 
from the Rhine to the Oder, Men's hearts yearned over their exiled King. 
They remembered that, but twelve short years before, he had been Seely 
stolen from his mother by churchmen who had yet more basely corrupted him. 
They commemorated his courage, his courtesy, and his munificence. They 
pardoned his faults as the excesses of youth, and resented, as insults to them. 
selves, the indignities of Canossa and the treason of Forcheim. In this re- 


\\dux of public opinion, the loyal and the brave, all who cherished the honours 


of the crown,and all who desired the independence of the state, were supported 
by the multitudes to whom the papal edicts against simony and clerical mar- 
‘riages were fraught with calamity, and by that still more numerous body who 
at all times lend their voices and their arms to swell the triumph of every ris- 
ing cause. To this confederacy Rudolf had to oppose the-alliance of the 
princes, secular and ecclesiastical, the devoted zeal of the Saxon people. and 
the secret support, rather than the frank end open countenance, of the Pope. 
The shock of these hostile powers was near and inevitable. 

In the spring of 1077, tidings were spread throughout Germany of the Em- 
peror’s arrival to the northward of the Alps. From Franconia, the seat of his 
house, from the fruitfui province of Burgundy, and from the Bohemian moun- 
tains, he was greeted with an enthusiastic welcome. Many, even of Bava- 
rians and Swabians, revoltedin his favour. His standard once more floated 
ver all the greatercitadels of the Rhine. He who, six months before, had 
fled from Spires a solitary wanderer, was now at the head of a powerful army, 
controlling the whole of Southern Germany, laying waste the territories of his 
rivals, and threatening them with a signal retribution, 

Amidst the rising tempest the voice of Gregory was heard ; but it was no 
longer trumpet-tongued and battling with tae storm. The Supreme Earthly 
Judge, the dread avenger, had subsided into the pacific mediator, In the name 
of Peter he enjoined either king to send him a safe-conduct, that he might, in 
person, arbitrate between them and stop the effusion of Christian blood. A 
safe but an impracticable offer ; an indirect but significant avowal of neutrality 
between the sovereign he had so lately deposed, and the sovereign whom, 
by his legates, he had so lately crowned. Thus ignobly withdrawing 
from the contest he had so precipitately kindled, Hildebrand returned from 
Canossa to the papal city. ‘The Great Countess, as usual, attended as the 
commander of his guard. Rome received in triumph her new Germanicus, and 
decreed an ovation to his ever-faithful Agrippina. ‘ 
While the glories of Canossa were thus celebrated by rejoicings in the Chris- 
tian Capital, these were expiated by blood in the plains of Saxony. Confiding 
in the solemn acts of the Pope and his Legates, the Saxons had thronged to 
the defence of the crown of Rudolf, and they had sustained it undauntedly. 
Bat the bravest quailed at the intelligence that Gregory had disowned the 
cause of the Church, and of their native land ; and that, even in the palace of 
the Lateran, the ambassadors of Henry were received with honours and with 
adeference denied to the humbler envoys of his rival. Sagacity far inferior 
to thatof Hildebrand,could,at that time,have divined that the sword alone could 
decide such a quarrel—ihat the sword of Henry was the keener of the two— 
and that, by the cordial adoption of the cause of either, the Pope might draw 
on himself the vengeance of the conqueror. To pause, to vacillate, and to 
soothe, had, therefore, become the policy of the Sovereign of the Papal States : 
but to be silent or inactive in such a strife, would have been to abdicate one of 
the highest prerogatives of the Papacy. Pontitical legates traversed Europe. 
Pontifical epistles demanded the submission of the combatants. Pontifical 
warnings denounced woes on the disobedient. But no pontifical voice x- 
plained who was to be obeyed or who opposed, what was to be done or what 
forborne. Discerning readers of these mandates understood them as an intl- 
mation that, on the victorious side, (whichever that side might be,) the P 
cal power would ultimately be found. 
he appeal from these dark oracles to the unambiguous sword was made 


Melrichstadt, 


his instant appearance at Augsburg—he exhorting them to avoid any decision) |by the rival we in the autumn of 1078. They met on the banks of the Strep, 


in his absence. Mitred emissaries Gregory to the Emperor, 


on the plains Each was driven from the field with enormous 
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= 
loss ; Henry by his inveterate antagonist Ocho ; Rudolf by Count Herbard, the 
lieutenant of Henrv. Each claimed the victory. An issue so indecisive could 
draw from the circumspect Pontiff nothing more definite than renewed exhorta- 
tions to rely on the Holy Peter ; and could urge him to no measure more ha 
zardous than that of convening anew Council at the Lateran. There ap- 
the Imperial envoys with hollow vows of obedience, and Saxon mes 

ers invoking some intelligible intimation of the judzment and purposes of 

the Apostolic See. Again the Pope listened, spoke, exhorted, threatened, and 
left the bleeding world to interpret, as it might, the mystic sense of the Infal- 


e. 
To that brave and truth-loving people,from whom, at the distance of four cen- 
turies, Luther was to rise for the deliverance of mankind, these subterfuges ap- 
in their real light. ‘The Saxon annalist has preserved three letters sent 
by his countrymen on this occasion to Gregory, which he must have read with 
admiration and with shame. ‘ You know, and the letters of your Holiness at- 
* test’ (such is their indignant remonstrance) ‘that it was by no advice nor for 
‘any interest of ours, but for wrongs done to the Holy See, that you deposed 
‘our King, and forbade us, under fearful menaces,to acknowledge him. We 
‘have obeyed you at great Canger, and at the expense of horrible sufferings 
‘ Many of us have lost their property and their lives, and have bequeathed hope- 
‘less poverty to their children We who survive are without the means of 
‘subsistance, delivered over to the utmost agonies «f distress. The reward 
‘of our sacrifices is, that he who was compelled t» cast himself at your feet has 
‘been absolved without punishment, and has been permisted to crush us to 
‘the very abyss of misery. After our King had been solemnly deposed in a 
‘ Synod, and another chosen in virtue of the Apostolic authority, the very mat. 
‘ter thus decided is again brought into question. What especially perplexes 
‘us simple folk is, that the legates of Henry, though excommunicated by your 
‘legates, are well received at Rome. Holy Father, your piety a-sures us that 
‘you are guided by honorable, not by subtle views ; but we are too gross to un- 
‘derstand them. We can only explain to you that this management of two 
‘ parties has produced civil war, murder, pillage, conflagration _If we helples: 
‘sheep had failed in any point of duty, the vengeance of the Holy See would 
‘have overtaken us. Why exhibit so much forbearance, when you have to do 
‘with wolves who have ravaged the Lord's fold! We conjure you to look mto 
‘ your own heart, to remember your own honour, to fear the wrath of God, and 
‘for your own sake, if not for love of us, rescue yourself from the responsibili 
‘ty for the torren:s of blood poured out in our land.’ 

To these pathetic appeals Gregory answered slowly and reluctantly ; by dis 
avowing the acts of his legates at Forcheim; by extolling bis own justice. 
courage, disinterestedness ; by invoking the support of all orders of men in 
Germany ; and by assuring them, in spiritual language, of the salvation of 
such “as should persevere to the end.” But the hour for blandishments had 
passed away. The day of wrath and the power of the sword had come. 

The snow covered the earth, and the frost had chained the rivers, when in 
the winter of 1079-80, the armies of Henry and Rudolf were drawn up, in 
hostile lines, at the village of Fladenheim near Mulhausen 
assailant, but, though driven with great loss from the field, Rudolf was the con 
queror ; for in that field the dreaded Ocho again commanded, and by his ski! 
and courage a rout was turned into a victory 

The intelligence arrived at Rome at the moment when Gregory was presid 
ing there in the most numerous of the many councils he had convened at the 
Iaeran. Long-suppressed shame for his ignoble indecision, the murmurs of 
the assembled Prelates, a voice from Heaven audinle, as we are told to his 
sense alone, and above all the triumphant field of Fladenheim, combined to 
overcome his long-cherished but timid policy. Rising from his throne with the 
majesty of his earlier days, the Pope, in the names of Peter and of Paul, “ot 
God ard of his holy mother Mary,” excommunicated Henrv, took from him 
the government of his states, deprived him of his royal rank, forbade all Chris. 
tian people to receive him as their king, ‘gave, granted, and conceded,” that 
Rodolf might rule the German and Italian Empire, and witn blessings on Ru 
dolf's adherents, and curses on his foes, dissolved the assembly Then moved 
as he believed, by a divine impulse, he proceeded to the altar, and uttered a 
prediction, that ere the Church should celebrate the festival of the Prince of 
the Apostles, Henry, her rebellious outcast, should neither reign nor live to 
molest her. 

A perilous prophecy. Henry was nolonger the exile of Tribur nor the peni 
tent of Canossa. His own rage, on hearing of this new papal sentence, did 
not burn so fiercely as the wrath of his adherents. With the sanction of thirty 
bishops, a new Anti-Pope, Guibert of Ravenna, was elected at Brixen ; and, 
at every court in Europe, Imperial embassies demanded support for the corm- 
mon cause of all tempora! sovereigns. in every part of Germany troops were 


Henry was 


spiritual censures. He came to encounter Hildebrand, destitute of all Transal- 
lpine alliances, and supporte4, even in Italy, by no power but that of Matilda ; 
for the Norman Duke of Apulia was far away attempting the conqnest of the 
Eastern capital and empire But Hengy left, in his rear, the invincible Saxons 
and the hero who commanded them. To prevent a diversion in that quarter, 
the Emperor proposed to abdicate his dominion in Saxony in tavour of Conrad, 
his son. But Otho (a merry talker, as his annalist informs us) rejected the pro- 
ject with the remark, that ~ the calf of a vicious bull usually proved vicious.’ 
Leaving, therefore this implacable enemy to his machinations, the Emperor 
pressed forward ; and before the summer of 1080, the citizens of Rome saw, 
from their walls, the German standerds in hostile array in the Campagna. 

In the presence of such danger, the gallant spirit of the aged Pope once 
more rose and exulted. He convened a Synod to attest his last defiance of 
‘his formidable enemy. He exhorted the German princes to elect a successor 
to Rudolf. In letters of impassioned eloquence, he again maintained his su- 
premacy over al] the kings and ralers of mankind. He welcomed persecution 
as the badge of his holy calling ; and, while the besiegers were at the gates, 
he disposed (at least in words) of royal crowns aad distant provinces. Matilda 
supplied him with money, which, for a while, tranquillized the Roman popu- 
ace. He himself wrought miracles to extinguish conflagretions kindled by 
their treachery. In language such as martyrs use, he consoled the partners 
lof his sufferings. In language such as heroes breathe, he animated the de- 
fenders ofthe city. The siege, or blockade, continued for three years unin- 
‘terruptedly, except when Henry's troops were driven, by the deadly heats of 
lautumn, tothe neighbouring bills. Distress, and, it is alleged, bribery, at 
‘length subdued the courage of the garrison On every side clamours were 
\neard for peace ; fur Henry dem+nded, as the terms of peace, nothing more 
jthan the recognition of his Imperial title, and his coronation by the bands of 
Gregory. The conscience, perhaps the pride, of Gregory revolted against the 
(Proposal. His invincible will opposed and silenced the outcries of the famished 
}multitudes, ; nor could their intreaties, or their threats, extort from him more 
hee a promise that, in the approaching winter, he would propose the question 
to a Pontifical Synod. It met, by the permission of Henry, on the 30th No- 
ivember 1083. Jt was the latest council of Gregory's pontificate. A few 
‘Bishops, faithful to their chief and to his cause, now occupied the seats 80 of- 
‘ten thronged by mitred churchmen. Every pallid cheek and anxious eye was 
‘tarned to him who occupied the loftier throne in the centre of that agitated 
lassembly. He rose, and the half-uttered suggestions of fear and human poli- 
icy were hoshed into deep stillness as he spoke. He spoke of the glorious ex- 
‘ample, of the sacred d tv, of the light affliction, and of the eternal reward, of 
martyrs for the faith. He spoke, as dying fathers speak to their children, of 
‘peace, and hope, and of consolation. But he spoke also, as inspired prophets 
spake of yore to the Kings of Israel, denouncing the swift vengeance of hea- 
ven against his oppressor. The euraptured audience declared that they had 
‘heard the voice uf anangel, not of aman. Gregory dismissed the assembly, 
‘and calmly prepared for whatever extremity of distress might await him. 

It did notlinger In the spring of 1084 the garrison was overpowered, the 
gates were thrown open to the besiegers, and Gregory sought a precarious 
refuge in the Castle of St. Angelo. He left the great church of the Lateran 
1s a theatre for the triumph of his antagonist and his rival. Seated on the 
‘Apostolic throne, Guibert, the Anti-Pope of Brixen, was consecrated there by 
ithe title of Clement the Ihird ; and then, es the successor of Peter, he placed 
the crown of Germany and of Italy on the brows of Henry and of Bertha as 
they knelt before bit. 

And now Henry had in his grasp the author of the shame of Canossa, of the 
anathemas of the Lateran, and of the civil wars and rebeilions of the Empire. 
The base populace of Rome were already antictpating, with sanguinary joy, 
‘the humiliation, perhaps the death, of the noblest spirit who had reined there 
‘since the slaughter of Julius. The approaching catastrophe, whatever might 
'be ns form, Gregory was prepared to meet with a serene confidence in God, 
jand a haughty defiance of man A few hours more, and the castle of St. An- 
gelo might have yielded to famine or to assault, when the aged Pope in the 
very agony of his fate, gathered the reward of the policy with which he had 
‘cemented the alliance between the Papacy and the Norman conquerors of the 
jsouth of Italy. Robert Guiseard, returning from Constantinople, flew to the 
irescue of his Suzerain. Scouts announced to Henry the approach of a mighty 
‘host, in which the Norman battle-axe and the cross were strangely united 
jwith the Saracenie cimiter and the crescent. A precipitate retreat scarcely 
‘rescued his enfeebled troops from the impending danger. He abandoned his 
prey in a fever of disappointment, Unable to slake his thirst for vengeance, 
‘fe might allay it by surprising the Great Countess, and overwhelming her for- 
ces, still in arms in the Modenese. But he was himself surprised in the at- 


levied, and Henry marched at their head to crusa the one Cisalpine power in|'tempt by her superior skill and vigilance. Shouts for St. Peter and Matilda 


alliance with Rome. But that power was still animated by the Saxon spirit,, 
and was still sustained by the claims of Rudolf and by the genius of Utho | 

On the bright dawn of an autmna! day, his forces, drawn up on the smiling! 
banks of the Elster, raised the sacred song of the Hebrews, * God standeth in: 
the congregation of princes ; he‘ is a judge among Gods,’ and flung them 
selves on the far extended lines of Henry’s army; who, with emulous devo 
tion, met them with the hardly less sublime canticle, ‘Te Deum laudamus 
Cries more welcome to the demons of war soon stilled these sacred strains— 
c.ies of despair, of anguish. and ofterror. ‘They first rose from one of Henry's 
squadrons, which, alarmed by the fall of ther captain, receded, and, in ther 
retreat, spread through the rest a panic, a pause, and a momeptary confusion 
That moment was enough for the eagle glance of Utho He rushed on the 
wavering Imperialists, and, ere that bright sun had reached the meridian, thous 
ands had fallen by the Saxon sword, or had perished inthe blood-stained river 
The victory was complete, the exultation rapturous. Shouts of glory to the 
God of battles. thanksgivings for the deliverance of Saxony, peans of immor- 
tal honour to Otho, the noblest of her sons, soothed or exa-perated the agonies 
of the dying, when the triumph was turned into sudden and iremediable 
mourning. On the field which had, apparently, secured his crown, Kudolf 
himself had fallen. He fell by an illustrious arm. Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
hero of the Jerusalem Delivered, struck the fatal blow. Another sword sever 
ed the right hand from the arm of Rudolf. ‘ It isthe hand,’ he cried, as his 
glazing eye rested on it, ‘ with which I confirmed my fealty to Henry my lord ' 
At once elevated by so signal a victory, and depressed by these penitent mis- 
givings, his spirit passed away, leaving his adherents to the mercy of his 
Tival, 


The same sun which witnessed the ruin of Henry's army on the Elster, look 
ed down on a conflict, in which, on thet eventful morning, the forces of Matil 
da in the Mantuan territory fled before his own. He now, once more, descend- 


roused the retreating Imperialists by night, near the castle of Sorbaria. They 
retired across the Alps with such a luss of meo, of officers, aud of treasure, as 
disabled them from any further enterprises. 

| The Emperor returned into Germany to reign undisturbed by civil war ; for 
ithe great Otho was dead, and Herman of Luxemburg, who had assumed the 
imperial title, was permuted to abdicate it with contemptuous impunity, 
Henry returned, however, to prepare for new conflicts with the Papacy—to 
drain the cup of coil, of danger, aud of distress—and vo die, at length, with a 
\neart broken by the parricidal cruelty of his son. No prayers were said, and 
no requiem sung, over the unhallowed grave which received the bones of the 
| xcommunicate: Monarch. Yet they were committed tv the earth with the 
best and the kindest obsequies. The pity of his enemies, the lamentation of 
his subjects, and the unbidden tears of the poor, the widows, and the orphans, 
who crowded round their benefacior, revdered his tomb not less sacred than 


if blessed by the united prayers of the whole Christian Episcopacy. Those . 


junbribed mourners wept over a Prince to whom God bad given a large heart, 
and a capacious mind; but who had derived from canonized Bishops a cor- 
‘rupting education, and from too early end too uncheckered prosperity the de- 
velopment of every base and cruel appetite ; but to whom calamity had im- 
parted a self-dominion from which none could withhold his reverence, and 
an active sympathy with sorrow to which none could refuse his love. 
With happier fortunes, as, indeed. with loftier virtues, Matilda continued for 
twenty-five years, to wage war in defence of the Apdstolic See. After a life 
which might seem to belong to the province of romance rather than of history, 
she died at the age of seventy-five, bequeathing to the world a name se- 
cond, in the annals of her age, to none but that of Hildebrand himself. 
To him the Norman reseve of the Papal city brought only a momentary re- 
lief Hereturned in triumph to the Lateran. But, within afew hours, he 
looked from the walls of that ancient palace on a scene of woe such as, till 


the forces of Robert and the citizens attached to Henry. 


ed into Italy. He came, not, as formerly, a pilgrim and an exile ; but at the ey: had never passed before him. A sanguinary contest was raging between 


head of an army devoted to his person, and defying all carnal enemies 
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barricaded, every house had become a fortress. The pealing of belis, the| lished and inculcated her liberties—yet au end which might well allure a noble 
clash of arms, cries of joy, and shrieks of despair, assailed his ears in diomall (spirit in the eleventh century, and the attainment of which (so far as it was at. 
concert. When the sun set behind the Tuscan hills on this sene of desolation, tained) may be now acknowledged to have been conducive, perhaps essential, to 
another light, and a still more fearful struggle succeeded. Flames ascended, the progress of Christianity and civilization. 

at once from every quarter. They leaped from house to house, enveloping!| To the spiritual despotism of Rome in the middle ages may, indeed, be 
and destroying whatever was most splendid or most sacred in the edifices of traced a long series of errors and crimes, of wars and persecutions. Yet the 
mediaeval e. Amidst the roar of the conflagration they had kindled, and|| Papal dynasty was the triumphant antagonist of another despotism the most 
by its portentous light, the fiere Saracens and the ruthless Northinen revelled, galling, the most debasing, and otherwise the most irremediable, under which 


in plunder, lust, and carnage, like demons by the glare of their native pande-;|Europe had ever groaned, The centralization of ecclesiastical power more 
monium. Gregory gazed with agony on the real and present aspect of ci than balanced the isolating spirit of the feudal oligarchies. ‘The vassal of Wes- 
vil war. Perhaps he thought with penitence on the wars he had kindled, tern, and the serf of Eastern Europe, might otherwise, at this day, have been 


beyond the Alps. ‘Two thirds of the city perished. Every convent was vio-||in the same social state, and military autocracies might now be occupying the 
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lated, every altar profaned, and multitudes driveu away into perpetual and 
hopeless slavery. 

imself a voluntary exile, Gregory sought in the Castle of Salerno, and 
under the protection of the Normans, the security he could no longer find) 
among his own exasperated subjects. Age and anxiety weighed heavily upon, 
him. An unwonted lassitude depressed a frame till now incapable of fatigue. 


He recognised the summons of death, and his soul rose with unconquerable | 


wer to entertain that awful visitant. He summoned round his bed the 

ishops and Cardinals who had attended his flight from Rome. He passed; 
before them, in firm and rapid retrospect, the incidents of his eventful life. 
He maintained the trath of the great principles by which it had been governed, 
from the commencement tothe close. He named his three immediate suc- | 
cessors in the Papacy. He assured his weeping friends of his intercession for | 
them in heaven. He forgave, and blessed, and absolved his enemies, though | 
with the resolute exceptions of the Emperor and the Anti Pope. He then 
composed himself to die. His faltering lips had closed on the transubstantiated 
elements. The final unction had given assurance that the body, so soon to 
be committed to the dust, would rise again in honour and in incorruption.| 
Anxious to catch the last accents of that once oracular voice, the mourners 
were bending over him, when, struggling in the very grasp of death, he col-| 
lected, for one last effort, his failing powers, and breathed out his spirit with 
the indignant exclamation—‘ Ihave loved righteousness and hated iniquity, | 
‘and therefore | die an exile !’ 

It was not permitted, even to the genius of Hildebrand, to condense, into, 
a single sentence, an epitome of such a life as bis. Jt was a life scarcely in-| 


telligible to his own generation, or to himself, or indeed toour age, except 


by light of that ecclesiastical history in which it forms so important an; 
era. | 

It had ill beseemed the inspired wisdom of the tent-maker of Tarsus, and, 
of the Galilean fishermen, to lave founded on any other than a popular basis a 
society destined to encounter the enmity of the dominant few by the zeal of 
the devoted many. From the extant monuments of their lives and writings, 
it accordingly appears that they conceded to the lay multitude an ample share 
in the finance, the discipline, and the legislation of the collective body 
The deacons were the tribunes of the Christian people. This was the age of 
Proselytism. 

In the sad and solemn times which followed, ecclesiastical authority became 
austere and arbitrary, and submission to it enthusiastic. Martyrs, in the con- 
templation of mortal agonies and of an opening paradise, had no thovghts for 
the adjustment and balancing of sacerdotal powers. They who braved the 
wild beasts of the amphitheatre, or the ascetic rigours of the wilderness, were! 


the heroes of the Church. The rest sunk into a degraded caste. But all) 
laid bare their souls at the confessional. All acknowledged a dominion) 


which, discountenanced by the state, sustained itself by extreme and recon-| 


dite maxims of government. In virtue of such maxims, the Episcopal or | 


der encroached on every other. The vicarious attributes of Deity were 
ascribed to those who ministered at the altar. There, and at the font, gifts 
of inestimable price were placed, in popular belief, at the disposal of the 
priest, whose miracles, though unattested by sense or consciousness, threw into, 
the shade the mightiest works of Moses and of Christ. This was the age of 
Persecution. 

Heretics arose. To refute them from thesacred text was sometimes diffi 
cult, always hazardous. Jt was easier to silence them by a living authority. 
The Bishops came forth as the elect depositories of an unwritten code. Tra 
dition became the rule of the Christian world. It might crush the errors of 


Ariuse—it might sustain the usurpations of Ambrose. This was the age of 


Controversy. 

Constantine saw the miraculous cross, and worshipped. He confirmed to 
the Christian hierarchy all their original and all their acquired powers. Thies 
was the age of the Church and State alliance. 

The seat of empire was transferred from the Tiber to the Bosphorus. The 
Roman bishop and clergy seized on the vacant inheritance of abdicated author- 
ity. The Pope became the virtual sovereign ofthe Roman city. The Greeks 
and Latins became ecclesiastical rivals. Then was first heard the Roman 
watchword and rallying cry of the Visible Unity of the Uhurch. This was the 
age of Papal Independence. 

Goths, Vandals, Huns, Bulgarians, Franks, and Lombards, conquered the 

dominions of Cesar. But they became the converts and tributaries of Peter. 
The repulse of the Saracens by Charles Martel gave to Europe a new empire, 
to the Church a second Constantine. This was the age of Barbaric Inva- 
sion. 
Europe became one vast assemblage of military states. The lands were 
every where partitioned by the conquerors amongst their liegemen, who, 
having bound themselves to use their swords in their lords’ defence, imposed 
a simtlar obligation on their own tenants, who, in turn, exacted it from their 
subordinate vassals. This was the age of Feudalisin and of Hildebrand. 


He ascended the Apostolic throne, therefore, armed with prescriptions in 
favour of the loftiest claims of the hierarchy, thus reaching back almost to the 
apostolic times. But he found in the Papal armoury other weapons scarcely 
less keen, though of a more recent fabric. Of these the most effective were 
the intimate alliance of the Roman See with the monastic orders, and the re- 
appearance, in theological debate, of that mystic word which, seven centuries 
before, had wrought such prodigies at Micea. He who first taught men to 

ak of an Hypostatic change beneath unchanging forms, may have taught 
theca to talk nonsense, But though he added little or nothing to the received 
doctrine of the Church, he made an incalculable addition to the sacerdotal 


er 
P°To s to multiply, and to employ these resources in such a manner as 
to ph e Roman Pontiff the suzerain of the civilized world, was the end 
for which Hildebrand lived—an unworthy end, if contrasted with the high and 


|jPlace of our constitutional or paternal governments. Hildebrand’s despotism, 


with whatever inconsistency, sought to guide mankind, by moral impulses, to 
@ more than human sanctity. The feudal despotism with which he waged war. 
jsought with a stern consistency, to degrace them into beasts of burden. It 
|was the conflict of meutal with physical power, of literature with ignorance, of 
jfeligion with injustice and debauchery. To the Popes of the middle ages was 
assigned a province, their abandonment of which would bave plunged the 
|Church and the World into the same hopeless slavery. To Pope Gregory the 
|Seventh were first given the genius and the courage to raise himself and his 
| successors to the level of that high vocation. 

Yet Hildebrand was the founder of a tyranny only less odious than that 
which he arrested, and was apparently actuated by an ambition neither less 
proud, selfish, nor reckless, than that of his secular antagonists. Inthe great 
economy of Providence human agency is ever alloyed by some base motives ; 
and the uobiest successes recorded by history, must still be purchased at the 
price of some great ultimate disaster. 

To the title of the Czar Peter of the Church conferred on him by M. Gui- 
zot, Hildebrand’s only claim is, that by the energy of his will he moulded her 
institutions and her habits of thought to his own purposes. But the Czar 
|wrought in the spirit of an architect who invents, arranges, and executes his 
own plan : Hildebrand in the spirit of a builder, erecting by the divine hand 
jad drawn the design and provided the materials. His faith in what he judged 
to be the purposes and the will of Heaven, were not merely sublime but as- 
tounding. He is every where depicted in his own letters the babitual denizen 
‘of that bright region which the damps of fear never penetrate, and the shad- 
ows of doubt never overcast. 

To extol him as one of those Chrisiian stoics whom the wreck of worlds 
could not divert fromthe straight paths of integrity and truth, is a mere ex- 
travagance. His policy was Imperial ; his resources and his arts Sacerdotal. 
‘Anathemas and flatteries, stern defiances and subtle insinuations, invective 
such as might have been thundered by Genseric, and apologies such as might 
jhave been whispered by Agustulus, succeed esch other in his story, with no vis- 
‘ible trace of hesitation or of shame. Even his professed orthodoxy is rendered 
questionable by his conduct and language towards Berengarius, the great op- 
ponent of transubstautiation. With William of England, Philip of France, and 
Robert of Apulia, and even with Henry of Germany, he temporized at the 
‘expense of his own principles as often as the sacrifice seemed advantageous. 
|* Nature gave horns to bul!s:’ to aspiring and belligerent Churchmen she 
gave Dissimulation and Artifice. 

| Our exhausted space forbids the attempt to analyse or delineate the charac- 
ter of the great founder of the spiritual despotism of Rome. His acts must 
stand in place ofsuch a portraiture. He foundthe Papacy dependent on the 
‘Empire : he sustained her by alliances almost commensurate with the Italian 
Peninsula. He found the Papacy electoral by the Roman people and clergy : 
he left i: electoral by a college of Papal nomination. He found the Emperor 
the virtual patron of the Holy See: he wrested that power from his hands. 
| Ne found the secular clergy the allies and dependents of the secular power : 
he converted them into the inalienable auxiliaries of hisown He found the 
ihigher ecclesiastics in servitude to the temporal sovereigns : he delivered 


f |them from that yoke to subjugate them to the Roman Tiara. He found the 


patronage of the Church the mere desecrated spuil and merchandise of prin- 

ces: he reduced it within the dominion of the Supreme Pontiff. He is 

celebrated as the reformer of the impure and profane abuses of his age : he is 

more justly eatilledto the praise of having left the impress of his own gi- 

gantic character on the history of allthe ages which have succeeded him. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXXV.—THE SECLUSION. 

| There was a seclusion in the extensive gardens of Garretstown which Ma- 
‘deleine for some time had made her uwn. It was a region which seemed to 
feel the presiding influence of her genius and taste, and flourished as in grate- 
jful acknowledgment. Rich flowers and shapely shrubs were happily disposed 
jwhere no harsh winds could reach them ; and a mountain torrent, not scanty 
‘even in the summer heats, fell over a precipitous ledge of rock, and hurried 
(on for some short distance, until it entered a natural basin, whose placid water 
‘contrasted pleasingly with the rush of the torrent. At the opposite extremity 
lof this fairy region, and in view of the still and the ‘falling water, Madeleine 
‘had arranged for herself a hermitage, where she passed many a thoughtful hour 
‘in schooling her troubled heart to bear its sorrows, and in reveries, it must be 
acknowledged, which she dared not indulge elsewhere. 
| This little rustic chamber was occupied, in the afternoon, a few days after the 
‘defeat of Neville’s party, but not by Madeleine. Two persons were there : 
in one of them her unusual paleness could not disguise the fine features of 
‘Mrs. Barnewell ; the other was one whom no expression of countenance, no 
‘hue of colour could disguise—the Right Rev. Dr. Manning. We introduced 
‘the reade: to him at an early part of our story, and have not until now had 
joceasion to return to him again. 
| There was something of alarm inthe excitement of the lady’s looks; and 
‘the right reverend divine wore an air more than ordinarily serious and resolved . 
|They had walked a distance of not less than two miles from Mr. Barnewell’s 
‘residence ; and, having seen a party of light horse drawn up at the entrance 
Garretstown House, had turned aside from the usual approach, and waited, in 
Madeleine’s little retreat, a quieter time to make their visit. The bishop was 
desirous to have a conference with Dillon O’Moore ; the lady was eager to con- 
iverse with her young friend ; but both deemed it advisable to govern their im- 
\patience, and hoped to find, in the security and freedom of the conference for 
which they were solicitous, a recompense for the pain of waiting for it. 

The furniture of the little apartment they sat in was simple. There wasa 


po purposes of the Gospel—an end even hateful, if contrasted with the af 


generous spirit in which the primitive founders of the Church had estab- 


Minute Philosopher, were arranged ; a table, on which a Bible rested 


shelf, on which a few books, among them Spencer, Shakespeare, and Berkeley's _ 
on 
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minister of heaven gave glory to God for the redemption. Bless God, oh my 

A few landscape sketches, in Indian ink, on the walls, imparted an air of intel- be 
those works of curiosity, rather than of taste, with which other hermitages of ‘ But, alas, not J,” said the lady. ‘“ Madeleine was with me in Clonmel ou 
The bishop was scanning, with practised eye, the pages of the Bible, while seem there had been interruption, and I believe blows and wounds with no 
ed over his brow, as le discerned here and there faint pencil marks, deli-| unearthly face and figure of that poor foo! of your town, was seen on the other. 
“ Poor child,” said he, speaking to himself, ‘ it is an evil thing to drift thus, with a vehemence of intonation and gesture that excited the preacher to fury 
will be pardoned her,”’ addressing himself tv Mrs. Barnewell, “ if she wander intoa furious vehemence, the crowd laughed louder, and all seemed to promise 


} jin for this good day—be it ever honoured in my calendar.’ 
lectua) elegance to the chamber. Other wealth there was none. Madeleine 
the time were adorned or cumbered. _aday when some wild preachers came to harangue in the streets. It would 
he, nevertheless, continued the conversation in which he was engaged with| good result, and the day we were auditors another scheme of disturbance was 
cately traced, at passages which he would have been better pleased to think) Above the crowd, raised to a level with the preacher, there commenced a rival- 
early over this perilous ocean, God’s word although it be. Poor child, much) and called out shouts of Jaughter from the people. As the preacher war 
from the way. Her father,I fear, was a scoffer, and the aunt to whom her in- a speedy defeat to the invaders, when, on a sudden, the preacher ceased to 


a reading-deck; and a rustic bench, on which the two visitants were seated. 
had neither the desire nor the opportunity to store up in her favoured haunt, “J was unprepared for this,” said the bishop, meditatingly. 

li 
his fair companion. At times, however, he seemed to wince ; and a shade contrived ; so when the preacher stood on a platform ou the one side, the 
the members of his congregation had Jeft unmarked and unremembered. ty between Methodist and maniac—the one repeating the words of the other, 
fancy was given in charge g _ speak and retired, and this Mr. Wesley, who had just arrived, stood in his place 


* Do not speak of that tissue of craft, silliness and cuprice, How Made-| 
leine came out of her hands, even as she has come, is a miracleto me. The, 
vain old woman had set her heart on building vp a royal house. Madeleine 
was to be a queen. Would you believe it, that she persuaded the girl's direc | 
tor, as soon as she wentto confession, to leave her natural indifference about, 
religious doctrine as little disturbed as possible. 

** One does not know," said she, ‘ how inconvenient it might yet prove to, 
have the young lady’s opinions very fixed.’ 

“ She thought, if her own wi'd dreains were realized, the less religion poor, 
Madeleine had, the less objection could be made to her. But, thank God !) 
her sweet disposition has not been spoiled, and her kind concern for all she can 
serve. It has gone to my heart to see her, as I have seen her in the smoky, 
cabins of our most wretched poor, like a ministering angel—only that angels 
have no sorrows of theirown ; and Madeleine’s sweet face tells, ] am afraid, 
too truly of other griefs than that of mere compassion.” 

There was silence for a few minutes ; the ecclesiastic absorbed in thought, 
and the lady in turning over the leaves of a manuscript book which lay open 
on the table. 

“‘ Madeleine,” said she, “ appears to confide, if not her secrets, at least her, 
feelings, to this mute companion ;"’ and she read— 


“«* Beautiful spring, thy dewy eyes 
Are wet with many a tear; 
And faintly as thy smiles arise, | 
’Tis but to disappear : 
Yet, dearer are thy tears to me 
Than summer's brightest smiles could be. 


“* Though many a melancholy thought, 
Which fain I'd bid depart, 

And many a recollection, fraught 
With heaviness of heart, 

Return with thee—oh ! still most dear 

Thy fickle smile, thy trembling tear. 


“« For with them fondest visions rise, 
This heart can ne’er forget ; 

And beaming from thy dewv skies, 
Are dreams to bless me yet ;— 

And, pictured in thy smiles and tears, 

The hope, the love of happier years. 


“ © And now thy soft and soothing voice 
Seems whisperingly to say— 

* Poor, trembling mourner, yet rejoice, 
Thou shalt not long delay } 

And my returning step shali tread 

Lightly above the unheeding dead.’ 


ye! Alas ! it is my weary discontent and pettishness that speaks here. Why 
should | entertain such a desire ! No, Madeleine ; thou art nut free to die. 


The selfishness of thy own sorrow cannot release thee ; thou canst do good || 
Wrec ked as thy hopes have been, thou canst minister comfort ; and if—and | 


t a father-——’ ” 


“ Have we a right, Mrs. Barnewell,” said the bishop, ‘‘to surprise your 
young friend's secrets 

‘* Not her real secrets,” replied the lady ; “ but for these little poetical mys- 
teries there are no laws of honour If there turn up anything to show you a hid- 
den bias of Madeleine’s mind, it may help to direct you in advising her. Bur 


if Madeleine thou 


to say the truth, I am deceiving or trying to beguile myself, and turn to this)’ 


dear girl’s book to distract, if it be possible, the thoughts and fears that pursue 
me. How weak and inconsistent are we— how our desires and purposes alter ! 
I thought myself loyal and true-hearted, and now—can you believe while I con- 
fess—that the messenger who brought the tidings of Barnewell's safe arrival on 
the coast of France, ld receive from mea more grateful welcome than one 
I would have given to him that told me that the king was proclaimed 


don. 

“ You must not be severe on yourself, my daughter ; grief and fear have 
often the effect of narrowing the heart. You will feel more like your former 
self when this trial is over past.” 

“No, my lord; it is not griefor fear, it is conscience that oppresses me. } 
cannot but remember that it was I who urged Barnewell on the schemes which 
have brought all we love into this straight—schemes to which his mind was 
ill adapted, and, I must say, ill inclined. But,” saidshe frowning, as a tear 
broke away from her eyelids, * we will dismiss such thoughts—hence away 
you evil spirits. Let us hear Madeleine egain.” 

“ And we have prose. What does she say ?” 


“* And that was John Wesley. They who reproach him know not what 


spirit he is of — 
* « How charming is divine philosophy.’ 

“© For the first time I have listened to holy eloguence—listened with heart 
and mind, and spirit. Shall the impression it left upon my awakened soul ever 
pass away from it ? Never till now had the great realities that make this world’s 
sorrow feel light, so fully possessed my whole being. And that wretched ma- 


with acclamations of a loyal and converted people in the good city of Lon 
” 


niac—how he yielded to the heavenly influence—what a picture, as he knelt 
for the saint's blessing It was as if a lost soul had been recovered, and the 


at the front of the platform. His first act was to call on the people around 
to join in a psalm or hymn, and when it was ended, he commenced his haran- 
gue. All I can say is, I do not wonder at Madeleine's enthusiasm. You must 
have heard, I should think, how the multitude was over mastered. But the 
great miracle was the effect produced on the poor idiot, who, after some time, 
descended from his elevation, came timidly forward and on his knees asked 
‘the preacher to bless him. But here comes the dear girl—ihe lady of the 
mansion. I bid you welcome, fair maiden, to your own fairy home. I heve 
endeavoured to do its honors to my lord bishop, and vow offer its hospitalities 
‘to your own fair self.” 
| The lady ceased, for she saw that Madeleine was thoughtful, even to more 
than pensiveness, and the bishop spoke of his desire to have an interview with 
the young lady's father. Ata time of less pressing emergency, he would so- 
licit her own attention to matters of no ordinary moment. Mrs. Barnewell in- 
terrupted, or rather followed him, for he had ceased before she spoke. 
, “* Madeleine,” said she, * I trust you will hear his lordship with the defe- 
‘rence to be expected from a person of yourspirit and principles. Whatever 
you may think or do, or whatever meaning you may give to the words of this 
book, far be it from me to under-value it. You will never be the person to dis- 
grace your family or to desert your cause. These are not times when loyal 
gentlemen or gentlewomen can think of changing their religion—when the true- 
earted are outcast or oppressed, and the false and the low have domin ion over 
‘them-——when Catholic yo lie in ruin and Catholic priests are proscribed 


_—when it is pronounced a crime worthy of death to hold a commission in God's 


church or a commission for the king—that is no time for a Catholic maiden to 
‘turn traitor to her cause ; no, though conscience itself were to seduce her, my 
sweet Madeleine you will not listen to any counsels that would draw you away 
from us.” 

_ Madeleine listened with a surprised interest while the lady spoke, and paus- 
ed in thought for some minutes after she had ceased speaking For a moment 
‘it seemed as if she were about to reply, but gave up the idea, as though unsuit- 
‘ed to the occasion. The only observation she made in answer tu the impetuous 


, commonplace of her friend, was— 


** | dare not be angry against God.” 

| © No, daughter,” observed the bishop, “* you dare not, you ought not to re- 
‘pine at God's high decrees. What he wills is right, and he demands your 
faith, not because his Church is persecuted, but because it is apostolic and true, 
If you have any doubt that it is so, you owe it to your Church, even by your 
baptismal vows, to give your spiritual director (if you will contide in me, I will 
jassume the office) an opportunity to convince you ; but at this moment duties 
jofa more temporal character must be discharged. It is of deep moment that 
we see your father. He must learn that we are here, and he must learn this 
secretly.” 

| Duly instructed and accredited, Madeleine proceeded on her embassy, and 
jfound her father in bis study, but he was not alone. The regimental surgeon, 
‘who had been placed in charge uf the wounded officer, was his companion ; and 
'Madeleine was condemned to wait the termination of his visit to her father, 
‘before she could open ber commission. 

When the ordinary compliments were paid, the conversation which her en- 
trance had interrupted, soon resumed its course, and after due obeisance and 
‘explanation to the fair visitor, the surgeon said—* [ do not well know, whether 
,poor Neville's report is delusion, but if it be, of all possible delusions, it 1s the 
soberest. His manner is sports sane, so much so, indeed, that, but for the 
jincident he relates, I would receive it as serious. You look, ma am, as if you 
commanded me to relate this strange tale. The fact 1s, that Captain Neville 
ispeaks of his having been saved by an apparition such as would be very na- 
|tural among the realities of a pantomime, but would hardly be admissible 
among the beings of life, or even of the legitimate drama.” 

| “I scarcely think doctor, that this is sufficient for my daughter's curiosi- 
ity.” 

hs Sufficient to excite it very much, but not to satisfy “it,” said the young 
lady. 

‘“ My patient's report is, that when his horse had fallen under him, dead, and 
when he, severely wounded, stood at bay, having no thought but of dying as a 
jsoldier, there appeared, suddenly, on a rooky eminence near him, a being 
whether man or spectre he does not say, but whose aspect and bearing see 
‘to belong more to another world than this, and whose authority over the multi- 
tude was not less than supernatural—of which, or of something like it, his life 
lis a species of witness.” 

“ Was he able to give you,” said O’Moore, “ any description of this extra- 
‘ordinary and seasonable apparition.” 

“ Yes, but not more precise than any serious tomime or mystery would 
supply—a man of tall stature, white hair, flowing Socal and ‘ sandalled shoon,’ 
head bare, ditto legs, with loose dark drapery girded up at the middle by a cord 
—nothing im this that dramatic recollections might not supply.” 

“Is not this,” said Madeleine to her father, “a description of the hermit. 
It is so I heard him represented. 

* Yes, I believe it is. Our neighbourhood, Mr. Phillips, is occasionally vi- 
sited by something which answers very well to your description. A species of 
male sybil it would seem—a composite of the two-fold theology of Rome, the 
pagen, and what you would call perhaps, the popish. His ascendancy over the 
minds of our peasantry is great, perhaps powerbel enough to produce an effect 
such as you describe.” 

* You said ao occasional visitant. Is he not usually residing here 1” 

“‘ No—from time to time, per:aps not more than once in the year, he appears 
—remains some few days, wandering about the country, deliberately declining _ 
all the hospitalities by which the people can tempt him, and then ceases to be 
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seen. While here, he is occasionally accessible ‘to the poor—gives a vice, || 


spiritual I mean, not medical, although some say his gifts extend even to the 
art, which can be tested in this visible world, but one thing is certain—the peo- 
ple look upon him as a man of supernatural endowments. It seems that we 
owe him much for the service he rendered our poor guest.” 

“Tam not a little disposed to think that we may owe to him or something 
like him, all the events of the day, its disasters not less than its deliverance.”’ 

“Ts not this hard, Mr. Phillips, to accuse a man, because he has been the 
author of good, of all the evil which he has not prevented ?” 

“Itishard and harsh, bat we live in a hard world, where suspicion grows 
with experience. I shopid like much to see this cockle hatted—althongh it 
seems to discard the hat—this staffed and sandalled hermit. The warden of 
the lists who caused the combat to cease, by throwing down his staff, was not 
altogether unconcerned in the contest he interrupted. Would you not think it 
a good plan at all events to have the man arrested! He was a witness of the 
murderous attack, why should he not be questioned relatively to it!” 

«I can see no reason why you should not endeavour to make use of him; but 
I doubt much your chances of success. Rely upon it—one who has such 
power as his over the people, will not hazard the loss of it. He knows that 
were he, in a single instance, to become aiding and assisting in carrying out 
your laws, he should re-appear among his former votaries like a caged bird 
— tribes of air. If they did not destroy him, they would shun him.” 
ae hat a singular estrangement from law. the people of thie country ex\i- 


“Why call it singular. Can anything be more natural. You Englishmen 
love the laws, because you love your possessions. For the same reason Irish- 
men hate them. What they secure to you they hold from the Irish. Men are 
not wise and spiritual enough in general, to love the laws that make them 
paupers. But it may also be said, that your laws are looked upon here as merely 
provisional. The rightful monarch holds in the judgment of the people, the 
same ascendancy that the de facto king exercises over the military and the 
constables. They are only, at most, awakening to stern realities, and the 
voices of their dreams have influence over them still.” 

* Itis a painful and perplexing state of thicgs,” said the regimental surgeon, 
unwitling to prolong a conversation in which more migit be said than he was 
willing tohear. ‘ My patient's dreams and sleeps must be, however, my anx- 
ious care for the present, and with your permission J shall resume iny station 
beside him.” 

“* Madeleine,” said Mr O'Moore, after the departure of his guest, “ what 
think you of the specimen you have now seen of English gratitude? ‘The life! 
of an officer in the army is protected and saved by the courageous exertions of 
a man, who, I suppose, owed him no such service, and what is his recompense. 
Perhaps to-morrow we shall hear that he is seized upon by some brutal soldiers. 
and plagued, as if the good deed he did was evidence to accuse him of an evil 
in which he had no part—generous grateful—Hanoverian England !" 

‘How much 1 do wish,” said the young lady, musingly, ‘to see this strange 
being, I have heard so much of him.” 


The robber was a stout man, and well armed ; resistance would be ofno 
avail. The boot was drawn off, and the highwayman having taken out of jt 
‘a thin little packet, politely returned the boot to its owner, wished him good 
‘morning, and rode away. The traveller, it appears, besides the money in his 
purse, had two bank-notes of large amount in value, which lor greater safety he 
‘concealed in avery thin card case, placed on the side of his leg within his 
‘boot, which, reaching up to the knee, was there secured by a strap, as was 
‘customary at the time. 

| It must have required extraordinary sagacity in the highwayman,” added 
the relator of this anecdote, ‘to have made this discovery at a single glance ; 
lit locks like intuitive knowledge, you will say instinct,” 

I will not argue the point with you,” replied the friend; “only allow me 
ito relate another aneciote in return,— 

“A iady, who hed some friends and relations in Yorkshire, left home to 
pay them her anual visit. She was a widow, about fifty years of age,—a ro- 
bust, portly person, with features expressive of confidence and self-possession. 
|Being a woman of good property, she travelled in her own carriage, attended 
only by one servant, a trusty man many years in the family, who drove the 
carriage. When within nive or ten miles of her destination, her progress was 
‘arrested by a tremendous storm. It blew a perfect hurricane, and the rain fell 
lin a torrent. In this distressing situation an inn fortunately presented itself 
close at hand, in which she sought shelter. !t was a large mansion, of anti- 
que appearance, on the road-side, with en open waste plot of ground in front, 
‘that was once an inclosed courtyard. It had been in early times the resi- 
idence of a family of great wealth and respectability in that part of the coun- 
‘try, now extinct, but for the last half century had been used asanino, The 
‘apartinent into which the lady was shewn still retained some traces of its for- 
imer importance ; the most striking of which was a large piece of tapestry, 
jnow moth-eaten and in colours nearly faded away, which covered one side of * 
the room. The furniture, though not so ancient, had nothing about it of mod- 
‘ern fashion. It was in this room the lady was destined to fret her hour in 
‘anxious expectation that the storm would soon subside, and allow her to pur- 
isue her journey. After sitting a short time, she rose from her tall, straight- 
backed chair, and traversed the floor with an impatient and hurried step. At 
lalmost every turn she would go to the window and look out, but the density 
lof the atmosphere prevented all external observation ; she could only hear the 
howling of the wind, and the pattering of the rain upon the glass, as if deter- 
‘mined to force its way through; she would then resume her pace, stopping 
‘short occasionally—at one moment to view the old clumsy furniture oi the 
room, at another to contemplate the tapestry, now so worn and defaced by 
‘time, that, of the design originally wrought upon it, nothing could be traced 
‘with certainty, except the portrait of a man erect, at full length, holding in 
his hand something like a truncheon, ora roll of parchment. After an hour 
[spent in this state of painful suspense and agitation, she rang the bell for her 
servant. On his making his appearance. addressing him hastily, she said,— 
| «*Dennis, is the weather likely to clear up? the storm is too violent to last 


‘long—I am impatient to pruceed.’ 


**»Madam,’ answered Dennis, with all the gravity of a natural philosopher, 


“T can tell you, if you have such a passion or folly, you should indulge it It th 
pours as if hea- 


without loss of time. If he deserve the praise of wisdom, which you are dis-|': I never saw a storm so determined to Jast, inall my life. 


— to give him, he will soon find out that he must take his departure without iven and earth were coming together, and I think it grows worse and worse 
a 


tof drum. Otherwise he will in al! probability change his solemn cell for 
a cell in some gloomy prisor..”’ 

“* How could [see him. Would you send for him here?” 

“Send for him. I might as well send a message to a thunder-cloud, or to 
the wildest of our mountain eagles. Like John the Baptist of your Gospel, 
the hermit, to produce the proper effect, must keep to his wi'derness. People 
must go out there to see him. No, no, Mademoiselle, if you are intent on see- 
ing the hermit, you must find when he holds his court, and visit him.” 

‘“* Will you be my protector?” 

“You do not need a protector, and must not depend on me for your escort. 
If you are really desirous of seeing this man, avail yourself of the first oppor- 
tunity toindulge your inclination—perhaps it may not be repeated. Give orders 
that you may have notice of him when he appears Let the servants make the 
inquiry ; but, if you manage well, just dream of him to-night —indced you can 
hardly fail to do so; depend upon it you'll make a good enough hermit for your- 
self, and avoid the trouble of going to seek him.”’ 

“Thanks dear father,” said Madeleine, courtseying with a lowly reverence. 

“ For what my child ?”’ 

* For your liberal indulgence to dream what I please, and your recipe for a 
hermit If the dreams will only follow your example. But, alas! they are 
too original and uncomplying—they seem to have no correspondence with us, 
except what they show by being always absent, when we call for them. If 
they do come, they have generally a will of their own, and sport themselves to 
spite us.’ 

“ They are not like you Madeleine. At least I have never known you absent 
in mind or heart when your father wanted both Keep a good heart now, my 
child, and if it be necessary, be ready to leave this at a short notice.” 

Madeleine started. A sudden paleness spread over her face. 


“ Why, oh, why dear father, must we go?” said she in beseeching accents || 


“‘ Nay child,” he replied, ‘it possibly may not be. We may pass many 
tranquil days in this abode, but the wise should be prepared. J mast leave you 
my child. The bishop's communication I apprehend could prove of litle in- 
terest to you. But perhaps it will be as well that you offer the hospitalities of 
the mansion to Mrs. Barnewell and then leave the bishop and me to our graver 


deliberation.” 
_, ANECDOTES OF HIGHWAYMEN. 

The highwayman, once so much dreaded by the traveller in England, is now 
not often met with. In the present state of society, the highroad, the proper 
scene of his exploits, no longer presents all the advantages which it aflorded 
him in the olden time of the legends, inwhich the lives of miscreants ofthis 
class are recorded ; many still survive, and these never fail to extol their ex- 
traordinary sagacity andcovrage. In those qualities they did not, however, 
perhaps surpass their fellows of comparatively modern date. 

Not many years ago a traveller was stopped on the road, at midday, by a 
highwaya.an, to whom, without hesitation, he delivered his }urse. The rob- 
ber took it, and having pnt it deliberately into his pocket, said,— 

* Now, sir, your boot, if you please—this boot upon your right leg.”’ 

The traveller, not a little surprised at this new demand, made answer, — 

“* What can you want with my boot? You have two very good hovts; 
mine is an old one, and the want of it will be attended with great inconveni- 


ence to me.” 
you shall have your boot 


every moment.’ 

«Js that, then, your opinion, Dennis?’ replied the lady. 

“It is indeed, madam!’ said Dennis ; * and were it to abate so much as 
to enable yeu to proceed, should it come on violently again, which you would 
jhave reason to fear, there is no house upon the road where you could take ref- 
uge for the night, and your life would be exposed to the greatest danger.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said the lady, as after a pause, she resumed her seat upon the 
tall, straight-backed chair; ‘if it must be so, 1 must be content to remain 
where I am : send the waiter to me, and look to the carriage and horses.’ 

“ Dennis made his bow, and obsequiously withdrew. : 

“‘ The room had not even the luxury of a carpet, and, to aggravate her dis- 
appointment, she could not aveid contrasting it, and all the other unpleasant 
circumstances of her condition, with the splendid room, the festive board, and 
friendly greeting from which she was debarred for the night. This was a state 
of things not likely to improve the temper of a woman fond of attention, and 
partial to the good things of this world, particularly when they can be enjoyed 

“ The waiter had now made his appearance: addressing him, not in the 
mildest tone, she said,— 

What can I have for dinner 1?” 

* * Any thing you please, my lady,’ answered the waiter. ' 
| «No, that I cannot!" she replied, sharply ; ‘{ might ask for twenty things, 
‘and you would have none of them. J suppose however, I can have a chicken 
land bacon, with a few greens ; but mind, let the bacen be streaky, and the 
| greens not as yellow as a kite’s foot.’ 6 42 
“ The waiter having made his respectful bow, her attention was directed to 
another maiter of not less importance. She was attended to her bedchamber 
by the chambermaid, who underwent a lung and searching interrogatory, to 
‘all of which she gave the most minute and satisfactory answers. The sheets, 


\she declored, had only come home from the wash that morning, and had been 
‘hanging ever since in the kitchen, before a blazing fire. As for the bed, it had 
heen slept upon every previous night inthe week. On Monday night by Sir 
George and Lady Clermont, on their way to Doncaster Races ; on Tuesday 
night by tbe young and lovely daughter of Sir John Singleton, on their way 
to the north ; and on Wednesday by Miss Elliot, the great heiress, on her 
way to the south, to teke possession of her estates in Hampshire. The lady, 
apparently pleased with the report made by the chambermaid, ordered her 
trunk into the rvom, from which she took such articles of dress as were re- 
quired for the night, and, having given the maid some further directions, she 
returned to her apartment below siairs, where she occupied herself as before, 
pacing the room and viewing the old tapestry, until the arrival of the chicken, 
bacon, and greens, on which she made a _ hearty dinner, notwithstanding the 
grievous disappointment she had suffered ; for medical men assert that anxie- 
ty is unfriendly to the stomach, and that a healthful state of mind wonderfully 
‘assists a healthful state of body in producing a good appetite. The waiter now 
attending to draw the clotk, the lady ordered a pint of port. 

“+My lady,’ answered the waiter, ‘ we have no wine on draught, nor a pint 

ttle, full or empty, in the house.’ 
‘ Come, me replied the lady, somehwat impatientiy, ‘I shall not lis- 
ten to such nonsense. Do you think I will accommodate myself to an extor- 
tionate innkeeper, and have it reported that I drank a whole bottle of port after 
my dinner? go, tell your master to send a pint of port immediately. 

“The waiter having delivered the message, the landlord exclaimed,— 


“* Oh, be not alarmed,” replied the highwayman, “ 
again presently—but off it must come." 


“* She shall have a bottle, and nothing less, although I had a thousand pint 
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botties of port in my cellar. She is well known upon the road, and can no There stood the eyes of the portrait fixed and staring upon her. It was no mis- 
more live without her wine after dinner than a fi-hout of water. It is an ili//take, no phantom ; and so strongly was her imagiation hitherto unsuscepti- 
wind that blows nobody good ; I may thank the storm, not her, for her com j»le, excited, that she almost fancied the whole portrait shewed signs of life. 


y. She has been passing my door these seven years, «nd it may be seven! 


Presuming that the tapestry hung at a distance from the wall to allow a man 


more years before [ shall be favoured with another visit. The lady must order |to stand between them, she now felt herself, as in reality she was, in the 


a bottle or do without any.’ 


'|presence of a wretch, who had placed himself there with a criminal intent, a 


« The waiter, on his return to the room, had only to repeat the answer robber or a murderer, who, if he thought te was discovered, might instantly 


which he had already given 
“ The lady, after some further remonstrance, said, in a subdued tone— 


||pounce upon her and perpetrate his crime, while she had no means of relief or 
'|hope of assistance; for the portrait being nearer to the door than the chair on 


««* Why not open a bottle, and let me have half of it 1’ ||which she sat, the villain could, in a rush to it, prevent her departure and 
«¢ That, my lady,’ replied the waiter, ‘ is impossible ; the other half would |contro! all her movements. This was a dreadful state for a female—a state 


be lost, no customer would drinx it. He would say it was only the dregs and 


drainings of decanters, and consider himself insulted.’ or death. 


to try the nerves of the stoutest man. She felt it was with ber a case of life 


In this awfsl exiremity her fortitudeand presence of mind did not 


“ What was now to be done! the lady had not dined once during the las'' forsake her. As if the solution of the puzzle, in which she was engaged, had 
thirty yesrs without her wine—fatigue and the loneliness of her situation jsuddenly suggested itself to her mind, she threw the purse from her hand out 
made it now more particularly desirable. Having sat for some time striving||apon the table, exclaiming, in, a voice loud enough to be heard behind the ta- 
to reconcile herselfto a privation so new and unexpected, she felt the strug |pestrv, ‘Oh! now I recollect, Dennis can tell me!’ With these words she 
gle only aggravated her discomfort, and the want of a glass of port became |rose from her chair, and, with apparently perfect composure, proceeded de- 
every moment more intolerable So, suppressing the resentment excited by |i:berately to the door, and left the room. Her coolness and affected indiffe- 
the insolence of the landlord—for such she considered his conduct in refusing |rence about her money had the desired effect, the wretch, whose eyee had 
to send her a pint of port as ordered—she called for a bottle, observing th at, been fixed upon her, concluding that she had made no discovery to alarm her 
what she left of it should be mulled on her going to bed ; it would compose jor operate to his disadvantage. 


herto sleep. 


“The room which she had quitted was situated nearly at the end of a long 


“ When the solitary traveller, seated at his inn, is at a loss for occupation |passage remote from the part of the house occupied by the family. On clo- 
nothing is more usual with him than taking out his purse and beginning to,|sing the door after her, and gaining the passage, the forritude which she dis- 


count his money : it is, indeed, a course which, in his situation, prudenc: | 


played in the immediate presence of danger was greatly shaken—she trembled 


alone would suggest. It must be satisfactory to be certain that his meney is |from head to foot, and it was with d fficulty she could support herself by leaning 
all right, for no situation can be conceived more deplorable than that of the |against the wall. In a litle time, however, she recovered herself, and was on 
traveller at his inn unable to pay his way. For one or bo:b of these reasons ||the p int of proceeding to inquire for her +ervant, when the landlord made 
it may be presumed, the lady, when drinking her wine, dii not forget to take, |His appearance in the passage as if coming from the neighbourhood of her 
out her purse, and begin to count her money. She did so. Putting her hand ||room. He was exceedingly officious, and wished to know what she wanted, 


into her purse, and grasping its whole contents, she let the guineas drop de-| 
liverately one by one, in single files, through her fingers, until they reached) 


Seing informed, he depart-d quickly ov bis errand in the most obliging and at- 


tentive man. er. Ashe turned away from her, a suepicion arose in her mind 


the bottom. Aftera pause, the operation was repeated, but the expression of that he was the identical individua who had coutrived to place himself behind 


her countenance shewed the result to be unsatisfactory, The purse was now |the tepestry, to which he might have some secret mode of access The trusty 
emptied upon the table. Its contents had been subjected to the sense of feel-||Vennis now joined her, and accompanied by him, she returned to her room, 
ing : they were now to be tried by the sight, but, as the experiment proved,||the door of which she had never lost sight of for a mewent Before her en- 


with no better result. The amount did not exactly correspond with her calcu ||! 


ravce into it. her eyes were directed nearly at the same instant to the por- 


lation. Some item of expense on the road was forgotten, or there must have! /traitin the tapestry, and ber purse on the table. The purse was exactly as she 


been some casual loss, a inistake somewhere. ij 


eftit The state of the tapestry wes materially changed. The bright, sta- 


“ Hamlet says, ‘My faher! I think | see my father!’ to which Horatio!|ring eyes, that glared in the head of the portrait, had fled, and the two dead, 
answers, ‘ Where, my lord?’ and Hamlet replies, ‘In my mind's eye, Ho ||sightless orbs, contemplated on her first entrance iuto the room, had resumed 


ratio ;* thus implying, that the memory is the eye of the mind, the meutal or-) 


heir places. A smart rap of hisknuckles, made by Dennis upon the tapestry, 


gan of vision. It may be, therefore, odserved, that individua's, when parplened produced anotherdiscovery. It ascertained, that the partition was a wainscot, 


and seeking to resolve the puzzle, are accustomed to raise their eyes, not that! 
they expect to find the solution painted or written upon the ceiling No; for, 
were there no ceiling, they would as certainly look up to the sky, and for this /f 


and that the tapestry closely adbered to it The lady's opinion of the posi- 
tion of the tapesiry, as admitting a space between it and the partition was thus 


ound erroneous, and the discovery could not fail to dispel any apprehensions 


reason .—the memory is seated in the brain, which being the storehouse in |jof danger which she might have pos-ibly eutertained on her return to her 
which the solution sought for lies covceaied, it is natural that the eye should|jroom. Determined, however, to investigate the mystery to the bottom, pur 


take that direction. The association of ideas so inclines it, and there is no js 
contending power to counteract the movement, and torn it any other way | 


uing the inguiry, she ordered Dennis to mount a chair «end examine the head 


of the portrait. Deunis was a stout, moccular man, of proved courage and fi- 


That, then, in the case of difficulty here described the Jady should look up)jdelity. He was free from fear himself, and his presence served to banish it 


appears perfectly natural: itis instinct. Swill puzzied with her purse. she did /from others; and, on the 
dence which his mistress felt in herself. The earnestness, however, which 


she evinced in her search, and herorderto mount the chair, struck him as 


look up; and, asshe raised her eyes, they glanced inadvertently across the, 
tapestry. Great, then, must have been her surprise ou perceiving the late 


resent occa-ion, it did not fail to confirm the confi. 


dead, dull eye of the portrait in the faded tapestry, animated und shining||-omething mysterious, and powerfully excited his curtusity ; bat the lady, 
bright upon her. A delicate young female in such a situation would, doubt ||though a good and considerate mistress, was a woman of peremptory spiri, 


less scream out or faint away,but the lady was a woman of strong miud and firm) 


who expected a prompt obedience, and he knew her character, as_ well as his 


nerve. Surprised, not frightened, she betrayed no emorion, bat, withdraw. ||own duty, too well, to presume to ask any questions. He accordingly moun- 


ing her eyes from the ceiling and fixing them on the table, she continued to! 


ved the chair without hesitation, and his attention having been directed to the 


count her money as befure, apparently with all the seeming devotion of the |head of the portrait, be pressed bis hand agaiust the face. The tapestry on 


abbess of a nunnery counting her beads at the shrine of her saint. t 
“The prejudging which, in days of yore, preva led against ugly, old women.||t 
appearsto have extended itself te unsightly old houses, particularly ifin a.) 


his spot yielded to the pressure. He ‘ound that a portion of the wainscot, 
vehind the head, bad been removed, and that the sockets of the eyes, wrought 
n the portrait, had been cut closely round by some fine edged instrument, ex- 


crazy and decrepit sate A dismal, old, solitary mansion, of ruinous aspect.j\vept a little strip which, acting asa hinge, enabled a person, standing be- 
might consider itself fortunate if it escaped the charecter of being haunted.|/nind the partition, todraw them back and restore them to their proper places 


The cracks and flaws in its front, as the wrinkles in the case of the old woman 


at pleasure Here the examination of the room closed ; but the lady soon 


tried for witchcraft, were held, prima facie, evidence of the charge of haunted ; \after learned, on inquiry, that, on the same side of the passage, there was@ 
and should the structure present any traces of Saxon or Norman architecture, ||little closet, used by the landlord as a counting room, or depot for his money, 
the neighbours, in the depth of their ignorance and credulity, connecting it||books, and papers.into which no otber person was ever allowed to enter, and 
with the dark, troubled, and lawless times, never failed to represent it the||that this cl set was only divided by the partition wity the tapestry from the 
nightly abode of pertutbed spirits, the ghosts of robbers, murderers, or the:r room she occupied. The mystery was now completely solved. The suspi- 
innocent victims—the ghost ot a man with bis thruat cut, or of a lady dressed) |cious of che lady were fully contirmed. There could be no doubt now the 


in white, with a face deadly pale to correspond, approaching the bedside and; 


eyes of the portrait were real eyes, the eyes of the landlord himself, and 


drawing the curtains, as if to warn the sleeper away, shadowy representatives! |'hat he was capable of meditating an attempt upon her property, perhaps her 


of the anfortovate sufferers in the deeds of pillage and violence of which it was |life. 
upon a change of quarters. Besides, if an attack were really meditated, a 


once the scene. 


The storm, however, continued to rage, and it was too late to venture 


* A prejudice, of the kind above described, had long prevailed against the! jremoval, at that unseasunable hour, would only furnish-an opportunity for car- 


inn which constituted the scene of the present story ; andit had not escaped irying it, with greater certainty, into effect. 


Afier due deliberation, she, 


the ears of the lady uow sitting under its roof, whose friends resided in the|/:herefore deterinined to remain where she was for the night. 


neighbourhood ; but she had too much sense and intelligence to treat it as any’ 
thing better than an idle tale, a silly, vulgar rumour. It happens, however | 


‘ However satisfied the lady might now be with respect to the state of the 


room, it may be presumed she felt no inclination to remain in it a moment 


that the subject of an evil report will suffer in the conduct of strangers, who! /ionger than might be thought necessary to avoid any suspicion of the impor- 


entirely disbelieve it, vut cannot divest themselves of the association of ideas |tant discovery which she had made. 
which its presence necessarily suggests; and this may account for the cir-/|Dennis, was only at a short distance from her own, and, havin 


cumstance of the lady having never stopped at the ion befvre. With the al | to him her apprehensions, she structed im to use all due 
on the alert in the event of any alarm orsymptoms of danger in the course of 


tered appearance of the portrait in the tapestry, as she withdrew her eyes 


from the ceiling, the story of the haunted house, for the first time since she! the night. 


The chamber, assigned to ner servant, 
communicated 
iligence, and be 


he then returned to her chamber; and the maid having been 


had entered it, occurred to her mind, but, after a while, it was dismissed as summoned to attend her, a new series of inverrogetories was propounded, all 


unworthy of serious notice. Besides, the fashionable hour of visiting, ob |\ 
served ainong ghosts and goblins, had not yet arrived ; it was not midvight ; 
it was only tev o'clock. 


f which were answered in the most satisfactory manner. The domestic at- 


tendant being now dismissed, the lady locked the door, and commenced a fresh 
ow, then, was the vision of the two bright, staring| investigation. The room was found to present every appearance of security 


eyes, in the tapestry, to be accounted for? Could it be only a phantom, the |calculated to inspire confidence. ‘The walls andthe door were uncommonly 
work of imagination! She bad no experience in such false impressions, and |strong, and a strong ‘ron bolt on the latter gave further promise of safety. 


felt too much confidence in the soundness of her mind and the correctness of 


The bed and every other part of the furniture, that could possibly contain mat- 


her senses, to be disposed to consider it. however extraordinary, asthe mbere'|ter of actual fear or suspicion, were successively examined minutely ; 
creation of fancy : she, therefore, resolved to take another glance at the por. |the continuance of the storm having afforded a pretence for keeping the fire 
trait, not so much in erp:ctation of finding her first impression a mistake, as,|and candle burning during the night, wrav,ing herself up in ber large travel- 


the anticipation of having it fully confirmed. With this view, she again 


ling closk, she resigned the comforts of a warm bed for the eccommodation 


raised her eyes to the ceiling, but still appearing to be occupied with her|jof an old rickety ara-chair, placed at asafe distance in front of the grate, 
urse, as if counting her money. Affecting an expression of countenance as |The night, however passed away without any incident to excite alarm ; but, 
if apparently absorbed in thought, she let fall her eyes from the ceiling, but,||anxious to conceal her suspicions from the inmates of the house, soon after 
while withdrawing them, contrived to obtain a glance at the tapestry. The |daylight she ventured to liedown in bed, where, compensating herself for her 


glance, however obiique, was sufficient to confirm the 


impression.|/uneasy and unsatisfactory rest in the arm-chair, she slept soundly until an ad- 
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ded with it, was immediately dismissed, the traveller undertaking to perform) 
its office for himself. The landlord was now in his 

a lace, behind the tapestry, from whence he observed his guest. while he drew | c S 
his boot, take te small packet, and put it into his pocket. nobody ; and upon it, Cau- 
The boot was taken from the right leg, and the landlord, concluding that the ia What ty t hink? 
contents of the little parcel were valuable, and that his guest would continue), at ink ? 
to use the same precaution on the rest of his journey, he next morning way.) <"0W gg vide th gre 
laid and robbed hit soon after his departure from the inn; and. doubtiess, he pounds | 
similar fate awaited the lady, had itnot been prevented by the opportune Noe: : 
arrival of her friend. The character of the landlord had long suffered in the P 

: . parrots! lLonly want to make ’em respectable and—what do you say? 

neighbourhood, and the adventure of the lady, now become public, served to)“, +7) give fifteen pounds? No, Caudle, no—not a penny will I take un- 
confirm the suspicions of which he was the ties soggy ere erm ‘der twenty ; if I did, it would seem as if I wanted to waste your money: 
been committed recently at no great dstance from his house, in which he) 4.4 yy, sure, when I come to think of it, twenty pounds will hardly do, 
was suspected to have been concerned. His business fell off, and his diffi-| Stil, if you'll give me twenty—no, it’s no use you offering fifteen, and 
culties increasing with its decline, he was more closely watched, and be-) wanting to gotosleep. You shan’t close an eye until you promise the 
coming more desperate, he was apprehended in the act of robbing a traveller twenty. Come, Caudle, love!—twenty, and then you may go to sleep. 
on the high way, tried for the offence, convicted, and executed in pursuance 'Twenty—twenty—twenty”— 
of his sentence.” | « My impression is,” writes Caudle in his comments, “that I fell asleep, 
sticking firmly to the fifteen; but in the morning Mrs. Caudle assured me , 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. a woman of let me wirk an promiséd 
MRS, CAUDLE THINKS IT “ HIGH TIME” THAT THE CHILDREN SHOULD 
4 HAVE SUMMER CLOTHING. 
There, Caudle! If there’s anything in the world I hate—and you know |MR. CAUDLE HAS AGAIN STAYED OUT LATE—MRS, CAUDLE, AT FIRST IN- 
it—it is asking you for money. I am sure, for myself, I’d rather go with- SURED AND INDIGNANT, MELTS. 
out a thing a thousand times, and I do—the more shame for you to let me, Perhaps, Mr. Caudle, you'll tell me where this is toend! Though, good- 
but—there, now ? there you fly out again! WhatdoIwant now? Why, ness knows, I needn't ask that. The end is plain enough. Out—out—out! 
you must know what’s wanted, if you'd any eyes—or any pride for your||Every night—every night! I’m sure men who can’t come home at reason- 
children, like any other father. WAat’s the matter—and what am J driv-| able hours have no business with wives; they have no right to destroy oth- 
ing at? Oh, nonesense, Caudle! As ifyou didn’t know! I’m sure if I'd) er people, if they choose to go to destruction themselves. Ha, lord! Oh, 
any money of my own, I’d never ask you for a farthing ; never; it’s painful) dear! I only hope none of my girls will ever marry—I hope they’ll none 
to me, goodness knows! Whatdo yousay? Jf it’s painful, why so often of them ever be the slavetheir poor mother is: they shan’t if I can help it. 
doit? Ha! I suppose you call that a joke—one of your club jokes? 1I| What do you say? Vothing? Well, I don’t wonder at that, Mr. Caudle ; 
wish you’d think a little more of people’s feelings, and less of your jokes.|,you ought to be ashamed to speak ; I don’t wonder that you can’t open your 
Ha! as I say, I only wish I’d any money of my own. If there is anything}|/mouth. I’m only astonished that at such hours you have the confidence to 
that humbles a poor woman, it is coming to a man’s pocket for every far-) knock at your own door. bs ' ge wife, I must say it, I » —_. 
ing. It’ ! times wonder at your impudence. What do you say? JVothin a! 
if ever you kept awake, you shall keep awake to-night |you are an lying there tke the mummy of a man, 
r —yes, you shall hear me, for it isn’t often I speak, and then you may go to!/and never as much as opening your lips to one. Just as if your wife wasn’t 
¢ sleep as soon as you like. Pray do you know what month it is? And did) worth answering! It isn’t so when you're out, I’m sure. Oh no! then you 
yon the looked at church else's talk fast enough ; here, there’s no getting a word from you—and you 
_ children ? hat was the matter with them? Oh, Caudle! ow can} know it. 
4 uask? Poor things! weren’t they all in their thick merinos, and beaver} ‘* Out—out every night? What? You haven't been out this week be- 

y 
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nnets? What do you say —What of it? What! you'll tell me that you||fore? That's nothing at all to do with it. You might just as well be out 
didn’t see how the Brigg’s girls, in their new chips, turned their noses up!/all the week as once—just! And 1 should like to know what could kee 
at’em? And you did’nt see how the Browns looked at the Smiths, and you out till these hours? Business! Oh, yes—I dare say? Pretty busi- 


then at our dear girls, as much as to say, ‘Poor creatures! what figures 
for the month of May! You didn’t see it? The more shame for you— lin the morning. What? TI shall drive you mad? Oh, no; you haven't 
you would, if you’d had the feelings of a parent—but I’m sorry to say, Mr. |/feelings enough to go mad—you’d be a better man, Caudle, if you had. 
3 Caudle, you haven’t. I’m sure those Briggs’s girls—the little minxes!—|| Will J listen to you? What's the use? Of course you’ve some story to 
y: put me into such a pucker, I could have pulled their ears for ’em over the|/put me off with—you can all do that and laugh at us afterwards. 
: w. Whatdo you say? J ought to be ashamed of myself to ownit?|' ‘No, Caudle, don’t say that. I’m not always trying to find fault—not I. 
¥ o, Mr. Caudle; the shame lies with you, that don’t let your children ap-||It’s you. [never speak but when there’s occasion ; and what in my time 
ae) pear at church like other people’s children, that make ’em uncomfortable! |I’ve put up with, there isn’t anybody in the world that knows. ul I 
# at their devotions, poor things! for how can it be otherwise, when they see, /isten to your story? Oh, you may tell it if you please ; go on: only mind, | 
‘ themselves dressed like nobody else ? [ shan’t believe a word of it. I’m not such a fool as other women are, I | 
* Now, Caudle, it’s no use talking; those children shall not cross overj|jcan tell you. There, now—don’t begin to swear—but go on; 
the threshold next Sunday, if they , Leva things for the summer. Now|} “ —— And that’s your story, is it! That's your excuse for the 
mind—they shan’t; and there’s an end of it. 1 won’t have ’em exposed to! ‘hours you keep! That’s your excuse for undermining my health and ruin- 
the Bri and the Browns in: no, they shall know they have a mo-||ing your family! What do you think yeur children will say of you when 
ther, ifthey’ve no father to feel for ’em. What do you say, Caudle? .4)|\they grow up ?—Going and throwing away your money upon good-for-no- 
fs deal I must think of church, if I think so much of what we go in ?\'thing pot-house acquaintance! He’s not a pet-house acquaintance ? Who 
only wish you thought as much as I do, you'd be a better man than you)jis he, then? Come, you haven't told me that; but I know—it’s that Pret- 
¥ Caudle, I can tell you; but that’s nothing to do with it. I’m talking}|tyman! Yes—to be sure itis! Upon my life! Well, if I’ve hardly pa- 
about decent clothes for the children for the summer, and you want to put) tience to lie in the bed! I’ve wanted a silver teapot these five years, and 
me off with something about the church ; but that’s so like you, Caudle! ||you must go and throw away as much money as—what? You haven't 
** Pm always wanting money for clothes? How can you lie in bed and) thrown it awdy? Haven't you? Then my name is not Margaret, that’s 
say that? I’m sure theres no children in the world that cost their father) jall 1 know! 
so little : but that’s it; the less a poor woman does upon, the lessshe may.|! ‘* A man get’s arrested, and because he’s taken from his wife and family, 
It’s the wives who don’t care where the money comes from who're best) you must go and trouble your head with it! And you must be mixing your- 
| thought of. Oh, if my time was to come over again, would I mend andj self up with nasty sheriff’s officers—pah! I’m sure you're not fit to enter 
"i stitch, and make the things go so faras | havedone? No—that I wouldn't.) |a decent house—and go running from lawyer to lawyer to get bail, and set- 
Yes, it’s very well for you to lie there and laugh; it’s easy to laugh, Cau-|jtle the business, as you call it! A pretty settlement you'll make of it— 
+ dle—very easy, to people who don’t feel. ‘ mark my words! Yes—and to mend the matter, to finish it quite, you must 
¥ ** Now, Caudle, dear! Whataman you are! I know you'll give methe||be one of the bail! That any man who isn’t a fool should do such a thin 
money, because, after all, I think you love your children, and like to see |for another! Do you think any body would do as much for you? Ves 
“em well dressed. It’s only natural that afather should. Eh, Caudle, eh ?| You say yes? Well, I only wish—just to show that I’m right—I only wish 
a Now, you shan’t go to sleep till you've told me. How much money do I you were in a condition to try ‘em. You'd find the difference—that you 
; want? Why, let me see, love. There’s Caroline, and Jane, and Susan- ‘would. 
3 nah, and Mary Anne, and—What do you say? IJneedn’t count ’em, you'| ‘* What’s other people's affairs to you? If you were locked up, depend 
oo) know how many there are? Ha! that’s just as you take me up. ell,| upon it, there’s not a soul would come near you. No; it’s all very fine now, 
{ how much money will it take? Let me see; and don’t go to sleep. I’ll|;when people think there isn’t a chance of your being in trouble—but I 
4 tell you ina minute. You love to see the dear things like new pins, I know) 'should only like to see what they would say to you if you were in a spong- 
that, Caudle; and though I say it—bless their little hearts !—they do credit) ing-house. Yes, I should enjoy that, just to show you that I’m always right. 
to you, Caudle. Any nobleman of the land’ might be proud of’em. Now,|/What do you say? You thini better of the world? Ha! that would be 
don’t swear at noblemen of the land, and ask me what they’ve to do with all very well if you could afford it; but you’re not in means, I know, to 
your children; you know what I meant. But you are so hasty, Caudle. |/think so well of people as all that. And of course they only laugh at you. 
“* How much?” Now, don’t be ina hurry? Well, I think, with good)‘ Caudle’s an easy fool,’ they cry—I know it as well as if I heard ’em— 
pinching—and you know, Caudle, there’s never a wife who can pinch *Caudle’s an easy fool—anybody may lead him.’ Yes—anybody but his 
closer than I can—I think, with pinching, I can do with twenty pounds.|'own wife, and she—of course—is nobody. 
What did you say? Twenty fiddlesticks? What? You won't give haif|| “And now, everybody that’s arrested will of course send to you. Yes, 
the money? Very weii, ivr. Caudle; I don’t care: let the children go in)/Mr. Caudle, you’ll have your hands full now, no doubt of it. You'll soon 
; let them stop from church, and grow up like heathens and canni-|/know every sponging house and every sheriff’s officer in London. Your 
; bals, and then you'll save your money, and, I suppose, be satisfied. You) business will have to take care of itself; est ye have enough to do to run 
_ gave me twenty pounds five months ago? What’s five months ago to do| from lawyer to lawyer after the business of other people. Now, it’s no use 
— with now? Besides, what I have had is nothing to do with it. calling me a dear soul—not a bit! No; I shant’t put it off till to-morrow. 
« What do you say? Ten pounds are enough? Yes: just like you men ;| (It isn’t often I speak, but I wild speak now. 
you think things cost nothing for women; but you don’t care how much «Tigh that been of the bution: of 


ness a married man and the father of a family must have out of doors at one 


a 
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vanced hour of the morning. She then rose and breakfasted, avd was in the! you lay out upon yourselves. They only want bonnets and frocks? How 
i actof departure when the friend, at whose huuse she had b-en expected, do you know what they want? How should aman know anything at all 
: fea-ing she might have met with some accident in the storm of the preceding about it? And you won't give more than ten pounds. Very well. Then 
, nig it arrived in his carriage and escorted her to his seat. you may go shopping with it yourself, and see what yowl/ make it. [’]) 
} «* The mystery in which the robbery of the boot was involved now begins to have none of your ten pounds, I can tell you. No, sir,—no; you have no 
: clear away. The traveller who owned it had slept at the identical ino, and) Cause to say that. I don t want to dress the children up like countesses ? 
; supped in the identical tapestry-room which was the s: ene of the lady's adven-|/You often fling that in my teeth, you do; but you know it’s false, Caudle ; 
i ture. He had on his arrival, called for a boot-jack, but the man, who atten-) YOU know it. I only want to give em proper notions of themselves: and 
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It ien’t Prettyman ? Ha ! it’s very well for you to say so, but I know it is! Aretic Seas. It rejoices us to say thet they seem well prepared, as far as hu- 
—it’s just like him. He looks like a man that’s always in debt—that’s al- man providence and experience, backed by a liberal government,may assure us, 
ways in a sponging-house. Anybody might swear it. I knew it from the) against every contingency that can arise to impede a successful survey, a com- 
first time you brought him here—from the very night he put his nasty dirty, fortable ark, and a safe and happy return. The vessels have an ample supply 
wet boots upon my bright steelfender. Any woman could see what the fel-| of provisions for two years ; and they are accompanied to a high latitude by a 
low was in a minute. Prettyman! A pretty gentleman, truly, to be rob- transport laden with more ; so that when they reach the entrance (as it were) 
bing your wife and family! of their undertaking, they will,from her stores, replenish all they have expended, 
«Why couldn’t you let him step in the sponging———Now, don’t call up-) and more,—for the tanks for the water consumed io their voyage so far will af- 
on heaven in that way, and ask me to be quiet, for I won’t Why couldn’t jord them room to stow away a larger quantity than when they sailed from the 
you let He got have got | We need not tel! our readers that there is snow enough in the polar 

ain. nd you must eep me awake, Dreak my siee my hea th, and for) regions to serve for water! . 
what you care, my peace of mind. Ha! everybody but you can see how/| We have mentioned this circumstance because the space occupied by anew 
I’m breaking. You can do all this while you're talking with a set of low| engineering apparatus, used now for the first time in such an expedition,has led 
bailifls! A great deal you think of your children to go into a lawyer's of-| many to fancy that it might interfere with the carriage of sufficient stores. This 
fice. , ,||'8 not the case ; and the sacrifice, though great, will we trust, be amply repaid 
‘And then you must be bail—you must be bound—for Mr. Prettyman ‘| by the facilities and power derived from the propelling screws. A trial was 
You may say, hands nicely made by Mr. Field, of Maudsley’s house, a few days ago, and the vessel, with 
laughs at you—and serve you rig att hy, in another week he int €/ 80 revolutions a minute, went at the rate of 3.6 knots au hour; with a greater 
East ite course he will ! omer) a Be have to va —- debts ; more of steam put on,she made 4 knots, as wasagreed by approximation,—a 
your children may go in rags, so that Mr. l’rettyman—what do you say * 4° fiyling of the log-line having prevented an exact ascertainment of the speed. 
better. it that’s||Now this is a great advantage to gain, and, as we have said, must be worthy 
opt you th Oh. Caudle! d |the sacrifice of nine feet athwart the middle and best part of the ship, and the 
who is it then? What? My brother !—Brother Tom? » Lauale: Gear rest which is occupied in carrying the machinery aft to the propeller in 
a yt h for th 1.” Caudle: “she sobbed as if h '|the stern ; where it is placed just before the rudder. The well in which 
It was too much for the poor soul,” says Caudle; “she so as i ner’ it acts appeared tous to be very deep: in the Erebus, we were told, 16 feet. 


heart would break, and | "——and here the MS. is blotted, as though Cau-|/\wyo,, in motion, what will the whales think of it? 


die himself had dropped tears as he wrote. 


THOMAS HOOD 

Died on Saturday morning. 

its earthly tenement; the light of a curious and peculiar wit has been extio- 

guished ; the feeling and pathos of a natural poet have descended into the 

rave; and let those who knew, admired, and loved these qualities feel and 
Soplane the loss of him in whom they were so pre-eminently united. 


the equal mind was never disturbed to the last. He coutemplated the approach 
of death with a compose1 philosophy and a resigned sovi. !t had no terrors) 
for him. A short while ago we sat for hours by his bed-side in general and) 
cheerful conversation, as when in social and healthful intercourse. ‘Then he 


‘ 


A spirit of true philanthropy has departed from || 


With the exception of the arrangement for this new power, the tough old 
ships are exactly as we saw them before they ventured on the Antarctic Ocean, 
\where they had infinitely greater perils to eucounter than any dangers that can 
beset them in the more limited Arctic Seas. The chief difficulties of the latter 
have always arisen from the impossibility of working to windward among the 
tortuous floes and breaks in the ice through which it was desirable to penetrate. 


|| But the propeller will enable the ships to take advan'age of every opening to 
| 
Yet we can hardly say that we lament his death. Poor Hood! his sportive: 


hu:nour, like the rays from a crackling fire in a dijapidated building, had long) 
played among the fractures of a ruined constitution, and flashed upon the world: 


through the flaws and rents of a shattered wreck. Yet infirm as was the fabric,: 


‘pursue their course ; and in the same hour they may be going east, west, north, 
jand south, regardless of the breeze. This, we understand, is most important; 
for with westerly winds the weather is most clear aud the ice broken up, and 
ithe voyagers have ofien seen open water beyond a certain barrier, through the 
channels of which if they could have sailed, the rest seemed to be easy and un- 
impeded. This will no longer be dependent on the weather. The vessels 
bave fuel for twelve days, which, at the rate we have mentioned, would carry 
ithem eight or nice hundred miles! but with the addition of blubber, old casks, 
land other Jumper, they might be able to double this quantum ; and it is unne- 


jcessary to re:mark what a power of progress over even one hundred miles is in 


spoke of the certain and unavoidable event about to take place with perfect) enterprice of this kind, and in the midet of the usosl obstacles whisk ape 


uareserve, unrufiled calmness; and the lesson and example how to die was} 


never given in a more impressive and consolatory manner than by Thomas’) 


lop osed to its advance. 


aving described the equipment cf the ships and the happy prospect it holds 


in bi 
Hood. His bodily sufferings had made no change in his mental character Hell thet the of 


was the same as in his publications —at times lively and jocular, at times serious | 


||sixty-seven, including engineers. 


and affecting ; and upon the one great subject of a death-bed hope, he declared 
himself, as throughout life, opposed to canters and hypocrites,—a class he had 
always detested and written against ; while he set the highest price upon sin-| 


cere Christianity, whose works of charity and mercy bore witness to the integ- || 
common friend,” he said, ** Mrs. |; 


rity and purity df the faith professed. 
E——, | love; for she is a truly religious, and not a pious, woman.” 
seemed anxious that his sentiments on the momentous question should not 


He 


be || 
misrepresented ; and that his animosity agaiust the pretended should not bel 


misconstrued into a want of just estimation for the real. 

Another subject upon whieh he dweit with much earnestness and gratitude. 
was the grant of a pension of £100 a year to his wife. ‘ There is, after all,” 
he observed, ‘much of good to counterbalance the bad in this world. I have 
now a better opinion of 1 than Tonce had, when pressed by wrongs and injo 
ries” [of these he spoke, but they are not for public notice}. Two autograph 
letters from Sir Robert Peel relating to this pension gave him intense gratitica- 
tion, and were indeed most honourable to the heart of the writer, whose warmth 
in the expression of personal solicitude for himself and his family, and of ad. 
miration for his productions (with which Sor Robert seemed to be well acquaint- 
ed) we firmly believe imparted more delight to the dying man than even the 
prospect that those sv dear to him would not be left destitute. In his answer 
to the minister's first communication he had alluded to the tendency of his 
writings ever being on the side uf humanity and order, and not of the modern 
school to separate society into two classes, the rich and poor, and to inflame 
hatred on one side, and fear on the other. This avowal appeared, from the re- 
ply, which acknowledged its truth, to have been very acceptable to the premier, 
from whom the gift had emanated. 

We have thought that these particulars might possess an interest for our 
readers, and that, at least at the present period, a list and notice of Hood's 
works, so well and so generally known, would not be expected. As they have 
issued from the press we have always found a pleasure in pointing cut their 
various merits and beauties, the idiosyneracy of their humorous features, the 
touching tenderness of their more natural effusions. Tne smile and the sigh) 
were ever blended together; the laugh at the grotesque idea and whimsical 
imagination (rarely seeing objects as other vere saw them), and the tear 
which must flow over such pathetic narratives as Eugene Aram or the Old Elm 
Coffin. Without a parallel and original as Hood was iu the ludicrous, his more 
enduring fame will rest on the exquisitely humane and simply compassionate. 
There was no force or affectation in his efiurts to serve his fellow creatures— 
they were spontaneous and passionate ; and all the art of picturesque and de 
scriptive power bestowed upon them was but appropriate and congenial orna 
ment, neither covering nor concealing the rich streain of benevolence which 
flowed in the depths below. His most cynical sparklings emanated from a 
kind heart ; they were fireworks which revolved in many a quaint and brilliant 
device, but burnt or injured none. He could not help the droll conceit and 
dazzling sally ; but the love of kind predominated throughout and over all. 

Mr. Hood was the son of the respectable publisher and bookseller of that 
name, long a partner in the firm of Vernor and Hood, Poultry, which is seen 
inseribed on many a title page, some forty and fifty vears ago. He has ‘eft a 
widow and two children, a son and a daughter, both inheriting much of his ta- 
lent; and likely, we trust, to be more prosperous in the world than al! his genius 
could make their parent. Literary Gazette. 

THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Notwithstanding al! the “‘ usual severity” of the beginning of an English 

summer, we braved the climate this week to take a farewell look at our dear 


old friends the Erebus and Terror, now leaving the shores of Britain for the 


Captain Sir John Franklin, sixty-eight ; and the Terrible, Captain Crozier, 
Of these officers it would be folly to say a 
word in the way of penegyric. They are both tried in both hemispheres, and 
laudation and honours have followed their exertions wherever they have been. 
They are fit leaders for such an enterprise—of the noble class of the most 
iquiet, cool, determined, frank, gallant, experienced, considerate, and undaunted 
jofficers of the British navy—letthe world match such characters if it can ! 
With Sir Jobn Franklin the commander, in the Erebus, are : 

Commander Fitzgerald. 

Li@utenants Gore, Le Vicount, and Fairholm. 

Surgeon Stanley, and Assistant-Sargeon Goodsir. 

Purser Osmer 

ep mates, Devereux and two others ; a Second Master, and Ice-master 

id. 

Under Capt. Crozier, in the Terror, are :— 

Lieutenants Little, Hodson, and Irving. 

Mates Hornby, Thomas. 

Surgeon Peddie, and Assistant-Surgeon Macdonald. 

Second Master M‘Bean, and Ice-master Blaukey. 

It 1s curious to remark that none of the officers of the Antarctic Expedition 
accompany this. The lieutenants, being promoted, were not eligible for the 
service ; and of their juniors, we were informed, nearly every one was scattered 
over the Continent, or engaged or travelling far from home. We know, when 
they did return, how desirous they were for another “ trip.”’ 

Among the things we saw on our visit, the marvellously clever and conjuror- 
like mode of packing a thousand necessary articles in the smallest conceivab.e 
compass, we were amused with the cooking-apparatus. The contrivance for 
turningthe snow into a constant supply of water is almost worthy of the inven- 
tor of the steam engine ; but the tubes or pipes fur heating the lower decks— 
and, indeed, all the convenieuces for -leeping, eating, and clothing—are cheer- 
ingto behold. There is asnugness about the whole which seems to bid defi- 
ance to the darkness of the longest night and the fierceness of the worst of 
weather. For the observations of scieuce, like pains have been teken : and 
we feel assured not only that every meteorological phenomenon will be accur- 


jately ascertained, but that even if a Red Lion should cross the paths of our 


naturalists, we shal! have a good account of it. Literary Gagette. 


died SIBYL: OR THE TWO NATIONS, 
ibyl : or The Two Nations. By B. Disraeli, M.P., author of “ Conings- 
by.” 3vols. H. Colburn. 

There is a critical difficulty in reviewing works of this description. Wecan- 
not but think them radically wrong in tone and spirit, and offences against so- 
ciety ; and entertaining this opinion, we feel as if we should, to a certain de- 
gree, lapse into the same kind of error, if we were to speak of the author as 
he speaks, personally, with whom his position in life leads him to have inter- 
course and acquaintanceship. The question raised by publications of this new 
ciass is a very grave one ; for it affects the whole system of social relations. 
Some years ago, when the novel-press was at its lowest ebb, the public was 
inundated with a series of low trashy books which purported to draw the char- 
acters and expose the vices of persons of some rank, and notorious for profliga- 
cy. After a very ephemeral run, they were scouted ; and the only excuse that 
lever could be offered for them was, that they sprung from the necessities of 
needy scribblers, who knew nothing of the parties they held upto scorn from 

ivate access to their sphere, but werely got hold of some general scandal, and 
wrought it up for pay and subsistence. but in cases like the present there is 
a vast difference. author is a gentleman of station and a member of par- 
3 and thus has access to the persons with whose names he makes free, 
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and to the circles in which they ‘move. ~ How far, then, it becomes necessary {Lady Joan looking so well.” * You thiok so? ‘Indeed.’ I wish——’ and 
to inquire, are the conventional usages and understanding of geutlemanly life|/here lady de Mowbray gave asmiling sigh. * What do you think of Mr Mount. 
compromised by such a breach of ai! that has hitherto been thought essential |chesney ?’ ‘ He is universally admired.’ * So every one says, and yet—’ 

‘4 to good company, and not conductive to Coventry! We may acknowledge | whet you of the to Lord 
i that in the conventionalisms to which we refer there may be stupid or distaste itzheron, ‘1 sew you dancing with her. can t bear her: she sets up to 
ful observances ; but still, if all the rules were broken down, there would be!/9e natural and is only rude ; mistakes insolence for innocence ; says every 

an end of privacy and confidence, and every element of genial communion = poly! - y and Rog she gay wn & is only giddy.’ 
rable descriptions of noble houses into which he had been invited, and o : ye } 1 in 
their inmates. Then how stands our author with his political and individual //Zood taste. The associations which are suggested by sculpture are not festive. 

snd family pistes, most of them veuomouly and ervey biter |Repose i ihe characteristic ofsculptre, Do not rou think Desde 

e know not how it is considere ose with whom he is in the habit of as J ; st. 

sociating ; but we must say, we should not look for much of the pleasantness nas, and I thought all the time that a gallery is not the place for a ball ; it is 

of friendly and candid intercommunication with our fellow-citizens were any| toolong and too narrow.’ Lady Joan looked at him, and her lip rather curled, 

Db, thing sufficient to tempt us to pursue a similar course. Politics and the House |‘! wonder if Valentine has sold that bay cob of his,’ said Lurd Milford to Lord 
cc seem to have rendered Mr. D. insensible to the bearingsof this practice. Par-| Eugene de Vere. ‘I wonder,’ said Lord Eugene. ‘I wish you would ask 


liamenterily, honourable gen lemen are in the habit of using the saucy rough |iim, Eugene,’ said Lord Milford ; * you understand, I don’t want him to know 
{ want it.’ ‘’Tis such a bore to ask questions,’ said Lord Eugene. ‘ Shall 


oe ness reprehended by King Lear, and calling each other by very disagreeable, ; k 
4 names. But this is public, and public duty is alleged to over-master and ab-|/we carry Chichester !’ asked Lady Firebrace of Lady St. Julians. ‘Oh! do 
‘ sorb all personal considerations—the same as in free-and-ea-y clubs, members|/aot speak to me ever again of the House of Commons,’ she replied in a 
= give the lie and abuse other member as rogues and vagabonds without being||"0ne of affected despair ; * what use is winning our way by units! It may 

1 amenable to reproof. But the recesses of men's houses, and the appearance |take years, Lord Protocol says that‘ one is enough.’ That Jamaica affaire 
4 or conduct of their wives and daughters, offer no grounds on which to pardon|/has really ended by greatly strengthening them.’ ‘1 do not despair,’ said 
ar the caricature of their follies, or the exposure of their improprietics. The |Lady Fuebrace ; ‘ the unequivocal adhesion of the Duke of Fitz Aquitaine is 
? p lace where we have eaten salt, and all that pertain to it, have ever been)/4 great thing. It gives us the northern division at a dissolution.’ That is 
held sacred among gentiemen ; and if it be Young Fngland to burst theaa! to say in five years, my dear Lady Firebrace. ; The country will be ruined be- 
\ifore that.’ *We shall see Is it a settled thing between Lady Joan and Mr. 


o i barriers, we confess we shall grievously lament the good old times! 3 
sa * Not the stightest foundation. Lady Joan is a most sensi- 


The two nations are the Rich and the Poor ; and the professed object of the, Mountchesney 1’ , 
vle girl, as well as a most charming person and my dear friend. She is not in 


a hurry to marry, and quite right. If indeed Frederick were a little more 


. Sibyl is to command attention to the sufferings of the latter, and denounce 
4 oligarchic hard-heartedness and aristocratic pride. In this line Douglas Jer-) 
= rold is infinitely more forcible. His “St James and St. Giles,” isa powerfully |steady—but nothing shall ever induce me to consent to his marrying her, an- 
- written story on the same topics; and he is more in earnest, less mocking, and |!ess I thought he was worthy of her.’ * You are such a good mother,’ exclaim- 
4 has exceptions more just than the author before us. Here is one of the contrasts |ed Lady Firebrace, * and such a good friend ! | sm glad to hear it is not true 
ri of the latter, as a sample : about Mr. Mountchesney.’ ‘ If you could only help me, my dear Lady Fire- 
f “ On the same night that Sibyl was encountering so many dangers, the sa- race, to put an end to that affairbetween Frederick and Lady Wallington. 
‘ loons of Deloraiue House blazed with a thousand lights to welcome the world |[t is so silly and getting talked about ; and in his heart too he really loves Lady 
of power and fashion to a festival of almost unprecedented magnificence. Front. Joan ; only he is scarcely aware of it himself.’ * We must manage it,’ said 
ing a royal park, in its long lines of illumined windows, and the burst of gay jLady Firebrace, with a look of encouraging mystery. Do, my dear creature ; 
and fantastic music that floated from its walls, attracted the admiration and |speak to him : he is very much guided by your opinion. Tell him every body 
cariosity of another party that was assembled in the same fashionable quarter, |i8 laughing at him, and any other little thing that occurs to you.’ ‘I will 
beneath a canopy not less bright, and reclining on a couch scarcely less luxu- come directly.’ said Lady Marney to her husband ‘ only let me see this.’ 
rious, for they were Jit by the stars and reposed upon the grass. ‘J say. Jim,’ * Well, i will bring Huntingford here. Mind you speakto him a great deal ; 
said a young genius of fourteen, stretching himself upon turf, ‘I pity them ere, take bis arm, and go down to supper with him if youcan. He is a nice sen- 
jatvies a sitting on their boxes all the night, and waiting for the nobs what is| sible young fellow, and you will like him very much I am sure ; a little shy 
dancing. They as no repose.’ * But they as porter,’ replied his friend, a se-||4t first, but he only wants bringing out.’ A dexterous description of one of the 
dater spirit, with the advantage of an additional year or two of experience.’ |most unlicked and unlickable cubs that ever entered society with forty thousand 
‘ They takes their pot of half-and-half by turns, and if their name is called. |@ year ; courted by all, and with just that degree of cunning that made him 
the link what they subscribe for to pay, sings out ‘here ;’ and that's the way, suspicious of every attention ‘ This dreadful Lord Huntingford !’ said Lady 
their guvners is done.’ ‘I think I should like to be a link, Jim,’ said the young |Marney. ‘ Jermyn and I wiil interfere,’ said Egremont, ‘ and help you.’ ‘ No, 
one. ‘I wish you may get it,’ was the response: ‘It’s the next best thing to said Lady Marney, shaking her head ; * must do it’ ” 
a crossing : it’s what every one looks to when he enters public life, but he soon | The dangers of Sibyl, alluded to in this quotation, are imaginary perils in 
finds ’taint to be done without adeal of interest. They keeps it to themselves, |getting out of a hired cab somewhere about the Seven Dials, whither she has 
and never lets any one in unless he makes himself very troublesome, and gets||gone to warn her father, Gerard, a chartist delegate, conspiring a revolution 
up a party agin’em.’ *] wonder what the nobs has for supper,’ said the young) |with his colleagues, and who is the glorified representative of the ‘ The Poor 
one, pensively ; ‘ lots of kidneys, [dare say.’ ‘Oh! uo; sweets is the time | Nation,’—beiny besides the noble descendant of an illustrious Saxon race, de- 
-of day in these here blow-outs ; syllabubs like blazes, and snap-dragon, as |frauded of is inheritance by a rascally lawyer and an upstart peer. 
makes the flunkies quite pale’ ‘1! would thank you, sir, not to tread upon this|| Mr. D. runs through the grievances and miseries of agricultural labourers, 
child,’ said a widow. She had three others with her, slumbering around, and |with wages insvfficient to sustain nature. He next exhibits the faciory work- 
this was the youngest, wrapt in her only shawl. ‘Madam,’ replied the person ets in as deplorable condition, victims of the truck-system, and mercenary 
whom she addressed, in tolerable English, but with a marked eccent, ‘I have oppressive task-masters. He then shows that the mining districts are under a 
bivouacked in many lands, but never with so young a comrade: I beg you a |still more barborous tyranny : in short, that the land isoverspread with star- 
thousand pardons.’ ‘Sir, you are very polite. These warm nights are a great |Vation, cruelty, and siow murder, whilst a few revel in unbounded luxvries. 
blessing, but I am sure I know not what we shall do in the fall of the leaf.’ |The rural country witn a lovely landscape is : 
‘ Take no thought of the morrow,’ said the foreigner, who wasa Pole; had) “ Beautiful illusion! For behind that laughing landscape, penury and dis- 


served as a boy beneath the suns of the Peninsula under Soult, and fought, ease fed upon the vitals of a miserable population ! The contrast between 
against Diebitsch on the banks of the icy Vistula; ‘ it brings many ceagen the interior of the town and its external aspect was as striking «s it was full 
And arranging the cloak which he had taken that day out of pawn around him, of pain. With the exception of the dull high street, which had the usual char- 


he delivered himself upto sleep with that facility which is not uncommon among acteristics of a small agricultural market-tuwn, some sombre mansions, a dingy 
soldiers. Here broke out a brawl : two girls began fighting and blaspheming ; |!20, and a petty bourse, Marney mainly consisted of a variety of narrow and 
a man immediately came up, chastised and separated them. ‘I amthe Lord crowded lanes formed by cottayes built of rubble, or unhewn stones without 
Mayor of the nignt,’ he said, ‘ and [ will have norow here. ‘Tis the like of |cement, and, from age or badness of the material, looking as if they could 
you that makes the beaks threaten to expel us from our lodgings.’ His authori- scarcely hold together. The gaping chinks admitted every blast: the leaning 
ty seemed genera!ly recognised, the girls were quiet, but they had disturbed a:|chimn ys had lost half their original height ; the rotten rafters were evidently 
sleeping man, who roused himself, looked around him, and said with a ared |misplaced ; while in many instances the thatch. yawning in some parts to ad- 
look,‘ Where am I? What's all this!’ ‘Oh! its nothin’,’ said the elder of the wet, and in ail utterly unfit for its orginal purpose of givimg protec- 
the two lads we first noticed, ‘only a couple of unfortunate gals who've prigged, tion from the weather, looked more like the top ofa dunghill than a cottage. 
a watch from a cove what was lushy, and fell asleep under the trees between , Before the doors o/ these dwellings and often surrounding them, ran open 
this and Kinsington.’ ‘1 wish they had not waked me ‘ said the man ; ‘I walked |drains full of animal and vegetable refuse, decomposing into disease, or some- 
as far as from Stokenchurch, and that’s a matter of forty miles, this morning, |times in their imperfect course filling foul pits or spreading into stagnant pools, 
to see if I could get some work, and went to bed here without any supper. I'm)|while a concentrated solution of every species of dissolving filth was allowed to 
blessed if I worn’t dreaming of a roast leg of pork.’ * It has hot been a lucky||soak through and thoroughly impregnate tue walls and ground adjoining 
day for me,’ rejoined the lad ; * I could not find a single gentleman’s horse to) These wretched tenements seldom consisted of more than two rooms, in one 
hold, so help me, except one what was at tha House of Commons, and he kept |of which the whole family however numerous, were obliged to sleep, without 
me there two mortal hours, and said, when he came out, that he would remem- (distinetion of age, or sex, or suffering, With the water streaming down the 
! ber me next time. [I ain’t tasted no wittals to-day, except some ca:’s meat and. walls, the light distinguished through the roof, with no hearth even in winter, 
, a cold potato what was given me by acabman : but I have got a quid here, and |the virtuous mother, tv the sacred pangs of child birth, gives forth another vic- 
4 if you are very low, I'll give you half.’ In the mean time, Lord Valentine and |tim to our thoughtless civilization, surrounded by three generations, whose in- 


4 


whe, 


> 


the Princess Stephanie of Eurasberg, with some companions worthy of such a evitable presence is more painful than her sufferiogs in that hour of travail ; 
ir, were dancing a new mazurka before the admiring assembly at Deloraine! while the father of her coming child, in another corner of the sordid chamber, 


ouse. The ball was in the statue gallery, illuminated on this night in the |/lies stricken by that typhus which his contaminating dwelling has breathed 


3 Russian fashion, which, while it diffused a brilliant light throughout the beau ||!nto his veins, and for whose next prey is perhaps destined his new-born child. 
|These swarming walls had neither windows nor doors sufficient to keep out 


tifal chamber,was peculiarly adapted to develop the contour of the marble aie | 

of grace and loveliness that were ranged around. ‘ Where is Arabella ?’’ in-||the weather, or admit the sun, or supply the means of ventilation : the humid 
oa quired Lord Marney of his mother ; ‘ | want to present young Huntingford to|/and putrid roof of thatch exhaling malaria like all other decaying vegetable 
t her. He-can be of great use to me, but he bores me so, I cannot talk to him |!matter. The dwelling-rooms were neither boarded nor paved, and whether it 
Lg I want to present him to Arabella.’ ‘ Arabella is in the blue drawing-room. |were that some were situated in low and damp places, occasionally flooded 
¢ T saw her just now with Mr. Jermyn and Charles Count Soudriafisky 1s teach-| by the river, and usually much below the level of the road,—or that the 
ing them some Russian tricks.’ ‘ What are Russian tricks to me? she must |Springs, as was often the case, would burst through the mud floor,—the ground 
: talk to young Huntingferd ; every thing depends on his working with me against |was at no time better than so much clay ; while sometimes you might see 
at the Cut-and-Come-again branch-line ; they have refused me my compensation,| little channels cut from the centre under the doorways to carry off the water, 
and I am not going to have my estate cut up in ribbons without compensa-||the coor itself removed from its hinges: a resting place for infancy in its de- 
A tion.’ * My dear y Deloraine,’ said Lady de Mowbray, ‘ how beautiful jluged home. These hovels were in many instances not provided with the 
your gallery looks to-night ! Certainly there is ree 4 in London that lights |commonest conveniences of the rudest police ; contiguous 10 every door might 

up so well.’ ‘Its greatest ornaments are its guests. I am charmed to see|/be observed the dung-heap on which every kind of filth was accumulated, 


‘ 
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the purpose of being disposed of for manure ; so that, when the poor man 
opened his narrow habitation, in the hope of refreshing it with the breeze of 
mer, he was met with a mixture of gases from reeking dunghiills 

* * To that home—over which malaria hovered, and round whose 
shivering hearth were clustered other guests besides the exhausted family of 
toil, fever inevery form, pale consumption, exhausting synochus, and trem- 
bling ague—returred, after cultivating the broad fields of merry England, the 
pold British peasant ; returned to encounter the worst of diseases, with a 
frame the least qualified tu oppose them—a frame that, subdued by toi!, was 
never sustained py animal food ; dreoched by the tempest, could not change 
its dripping rags ; and was indebted for its scanty fuel to the windfalls of the 
woods. The eyes of this unhappy race might have been raised to the solitary 
spire that sprang up inthe midst of them, the bearer of present consolation. 
the harbinger of future equality ; but the Hely Church at Marney had for- 
gotten her sacred mission.” 

The manufacturers are just as bad. A hero of Manchester, soubriquetted for 
his virtues Devilsdust, is thus depicted : 

“ This was the familiar appellation of a young gentleman, who really had 
no other, baptismal or patrimonial. About a fortnight after his mother had 
intreduced him into the world, ste returned to her factory and put her infam 
out to nurse ; that is to say, paid three pence a week to an old woman whe 
takes charge of these new-born babes forthe day, and gives them back at 
night to their mothers as they hurriedly returu from the scene of their labour, 
to the dungeon or the den which is still by courtesy called‘home.’ The ex 
pense is not great : laudandm and treacle, administered in the;shape of some 
popular elixir, affurds these innocents a brief taste of the sweets of existence, 
and keeping them quiet, prepares them for the silence of their impending 
grave inianticide is practised as extensively and as legally in England as 1 
is on the banks of the Ganges ; a circumstance which apparently has not yet 
engaged the atte:.tion of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo 
reign parts. But the vital principal is an impulse from an immortal artist, and 
sometimes baffles, even in its tenderest phasis, the machinations of society for 
its extinction. There are infants that will defy even starvation and poison, | 


sum. 


unnatural mothers and demon nurses. Such was the nameless one of whom} | 


we speak. We cannot say he thrived; but he would not die. So at two 
years of age, his mother being lost sight of, and the weekly payment having’ 
ceased, he wasvent out in the streets to ‘play,’ inorder to be run over. Even! 
this expedient failed. The youngest and the feeblest of the band of victims | 
Juggernaut spared him to Moloci. All his companions were disposed of.| 
Three months ‘play’ in the streets got rid of this ender company,—shoeless, 


half-naked, and uncombed,—whose age varied from two tov five years. Some} 


were crushed, some were lost, some caught cold and tevers, crept back tv 
their garret or their cellars, were dosed with Godfrey's cordial, and dred in 
peace. The nameless ove would not disappear. He always got out of the 
way of the carts and horses, and never lost his own. They gave him no food : 
he foraged for himself, aud shared with the dogs the garbage of the stree:s. 
Bat still he lived ; stunted and pale, he defied even the fatal fever, which was 
the only habitant of his cellar that never quited it. And slumbering at night 
ona bed of mouldering straw, his only protection against the plashy surface of| 
his den, with a dungneap at his head and a cesspool at his feet, he still clung! 
to the only roof which shielded him from the tempest. At length. when the 
nameless one had completed his fifth year, the pest which never quitted the 
nest of cellars of which he was a citizen, raged inthe quarter with such inten- 
sity, that the extinction of its swarming population was menaced. The haunt 
of this child was peculiarly visited. All the children gradually sickened except 
himself ; and one night when he returned home, he fuund the old woman her- 
self dead, and surrounded only by corpses. The child before this had slep: on 
the same bed of straw with a corpse, put then there were also breathing be- 
ings for his compauions. A night passed only with corpses seemed to him in 
itself a kind of death. He stole out of the cellar, quitted the quarter of pesti 

lence, and after much wandering lay dc wn near the door of afactory. For- 


clearly understood as its leading principle, that no attempt shall be made to 

fluence or disturb the peculiar religious tenets of any sect or description of 
Christians.” Tha: passage contains the germ of the sound principle on which 
education in Ireland, not only for the iower classes but for all, must be dealt 
with, on which it has latterly been treated, aud on which the proposition he 
aad to make was based. 

Several attempts have been made in Ireland to educate on exclusive and 
proselytizing principles ; the most remarkable instances of which are, ** the In- 
corporated Society for promoting English Protestant Schools in Ireland,” and 
“ The Association for discountenancing Vice in ireland.” ‘ihe School Soci- 
ety had a large annual grant, which in 1825 the last year, was 21,000/.: it 
then had 32 schools, and only 2,300 pupils. The other Association had an 
annual grant, which in 1824 was 7,000/ : it then had 226 schools, and 
12,769 pupils ; of whom 7, 803 were Protestants, and 4,804 Roman Catholics. 
In 1831 was established the National System of Education in Ireland, on the 
principle enunciated i the report of 1812: by 1839, its schools numbered 
1,581, its pupils 205,000; in 1844 its schools had increased to 3,153, its pupils 
to 395,000 ; and the pupils now exceed 400,000 in number. Compare that 
advance with the failure of the exclusive system. Sir James here made an 
announcement touching the National system of education : ** Owing to the 
liberality of the grant, I have great satisfaction in stating tothe House, that 
‘he National Board have divided their schoo! districts into thirty-two, cover- 
ng the whole surface of Ireland; and resolved, iu each of these thirty-two 
districts to establish a model-school, for the purpose of extending the benefit, 
on the same principle of this great boon of national education, to the shopkeep- 
‘ng class and those above the lowest.” 

It is not ocly in Ireland that experience isto be had. In England, a long 
struggle to open the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge led to the establish- 
ment of the London University ; in which, University College, without reli- 
gious tests, and King's Coliege, founded on principles of the Established 
Chorch, work in perfect harmouy and with great success. London University 
has ao expansive power—any other seminary or college in the United King- 
fom may be attached to it ; and it had veen his duty to give consent to the 
exivn of the Roman Catholic College in Carlow with the University of 
London. In the Universities of Scotland too, where there has been much re- 
'igious controversy, divine worship and theological lectures are provided ; but 
jattendance at either is not compulsory : and in Edingburgh University no re- 
jugious tests are enforced. Whether you look to the Metropolitian University 
lof England or of Scotland, religious tests, at this moment, are not exacted from 
jeither professors or students. 

He now gave a sketch of the measure which he had to propose.; ——— 
‘that it pught be subject to some future modification in the details. He shoal 
irecommend to the House the establishment of three provincial institutions for 
jeducation in Ireland, all founded upon the same principle as the Metropolitian 
|Colleges ia England and Scotland. He proposed, that Cork should be the site 
jof the College for the South, Galway or Limerick for the West, and Derry or 
[Belfast —most probably Belfast—for the North He could not pledge himself 
for the exact amount of the expense which would be necessary to carry this 
|proposal into execution ; but he conceived that 30,000/. would be wanted for 
jthe erection of each of the three collegiate buildings which the Government 
proposed tomake ; and he would therefore mention 100,000/. as a sum which 
|wo uld be amply sufficient for that purpese. For the expense of the officers of 
\these institutions, and of the prizes to be established for the encouragement of 
\learning, Government recommended that a sum of 18,000/. should be supplied 
jannyally ; in other words, 6,000/ for each of them. In each College there 
would be a principal, with a salary of 1,000/. a year, and ten or twelve profes- 
sors, with salaries of 3U0/. a year each. At Belfast and at Cork a medical 
school would be attached to each College, and lectures would be there given 
in pharmacy, surgery, and chemistry. It was the intention of Government to 
propose that in all the three Colleges the professors should be nominated by 
the Crown, and that the crown should have the power to remove them for good 


tune had guided him. Soon after break of day, he was awoke by the sound of|\cause. ‘The principal would reside within the walls of the College ; but it 


the factory-bell, and found assembled a crowd of men, women, and children. 
The door opened, they entered, the child accompanied them. The roll was 
called ; his unauthorised appearance noticed ; he was questioned ; his acute- 
ness excited attention, A child was wanted in the Wadding hole, a place for 
the manufacture of waste and damaged cotton, the refuse of the mills, which is) 
here worked up into counterpanes and coverlids. The nameless one was pre 
ferred to the vacant post, received even a salary—more than that, a name; for 
as he had none, he was christened on the spot—Devitspust.” 

This hero, with another about the same age, 16 or 17, vecome leaders of 
mob-meetings at midnight moor-associations. ‘‘ So young and yet so wise !” 

Onthe whole, the book has much disappointed us, even for the talent and 
ability we expected ; and as for its tendency, we think it of the worst among 
the worst. There is one comfort : it is not calculated to make such an impres- 
sion upon the poorer classes as other productions of the same genus ; but we 
are the less obliged toa member of the British tenate for this, as it is the at- 
tempt and hot the will which has confounded him, 


Imperial Parliament. 


ACADEMICAL EDUCATION FOR IRELAND. 
House of Commons, May 11. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM rose, and moved for leave to bring in “a bill to 
enable her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the advancement of learning in 
Ireland” ; making an explanatory statement. 

He began by expressing his painful consciousness both of the difficulty and 
inportance of the subject—the difficulty arising from religious differences. It 
is true, that in Ireland there is not the same variety of creeds as in England : 
but there is one striking anomaly—the religion of the great majority of the 
people has for centuries been treated by the State as a hostile religion That 
evil has abated—the penal laws are removed or in process of removal ; but tra- 
ces of the bad disposition remain, and they are in nothing more perceptible or 
mere noxious than where they interfere with the matter of education. The 
difficulty has been the subject of repeated inquiries. (To these Sir James 
successively adverted, but we confine our summary to the salient points of 
his review.] In 1806, a Commission was appointed ; and in 1812, that Com 
mission presented a report, signed by the Protestant Primate of that day, by 
the Archbishop of Cashel, the Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Elrington, and Mr. Leslie 
Foster : that report contains this passage—** We conceive it to be of essential] 
importance to any new establishment for the education of the Jower classes in 
Ireland, and we venture 10 express 0 iF unanimous opinion, that no such plan, 
however wisely and unexceptionably contrived io other respects, can be carried 


into effectual execution in this country, ualess it be explicitly avowed an 


|was not intended to provide within them residences either for the professors or 
ithe stadents ‘The scheme of instruction would be by lecture, and by daily 
jexamination of the pupils, of a stringent and efficient kind. Consistently with 
jthe principle of the measure, which he had already described, there would be 
ino faculty of theology in these institutions; and therefore he did not intend to 
ipropose the establishment of any professorships of divinity. Religion would 
{not, however, be neglected in these institutions ; on the contrary, every faci- 
lity would be given for the voluntary endowment of theological professorships, 
jand rooms for lectures would be allowed : but the attendance at the lectures of 
\these professors would nyt be compulsory, for the fundamental principle on 
iwhich be asked the House to sanction this bill was, the avoidance of all inter- 
ference, positive or negative, in all matters affecting the freedom of conscience. 
|There is a peculiarity in respect of Belfast : inthat city there is already an 
academical institution, which receives an annual grant of 5,100/. ; fuur of its 
\professors being divinity professors, appointed by the General Assembly of Ul- 
ister : he would not deprive the Assembly of that advantage, but would conti- 
jnue the four professorships He had reason to believe that if this bill should 
lye sanctioned by the House, the Academical Institution would transfer its 
‘buildings and its library on easy terms to the new College at Belfast. 


| Then came an ulteior rquestion. Should these three Colleges be incorporat- 
‘ed in one central University! He confessed that he thought they should be 
iso. Again, where should that University be !—Undoubtedly in Dublin. 
suggests another difficulty : in Dublin is Trinity College, founded by Queen - 
Elizabeth for Protestant purposes—the education of clergymen of the Church 

f England. But Dublin University is not quite exclusive; by the Relief Act 
lof 1793, Roman Catholic students were admitted to the studies and honours of 
\that University. Still, the emoluments, the professorship, and studentships, 
were reserved to members of the Church of England ; and Mr. O'Connell had 
Lien evidence that it would not be proper to interfere with those Protestant 
studentships. And, apart from other considerations, any attempt to force the 
Roman Catholics or Dissenters upon the;fellowships and scholarships of Trinity 
\Coliege would render such a revision of charters necessary, and would give 
jsuch offence to Protestant feeling throughout the empire, that he had no hesita- 
tion in stating that to such a proposition Government would not give the slightest 
‘sanction owever, although he had thought it right in candour to allude to | 
these difficulties, the settlement of them would be open to the future considera- 
tion of Parliament ; for the bill did no more than enable the Crown to found 
the three new Colleges. 

Sir James passed an emphatic eulogium on the exertions of Mr. Wyse in this 
matter, and cited his authority for founding provincial colleges in Ireland. He 
concladed by recommending the measure to the House as conducive of concord, 


djjorder, peace, and virtue, in Ireland. “{ have been taught by former failures 
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i t to this subj Iam aware of my inability as an advocate to | The new Ministerial project, of making more ample provisions for education 
; but I and the sound.'‘in Ireland, though Mr. O’Connel likes it not, finds favor with at least the Dub- 
ness of the principle I am now propounding to you ; and I am very confident lin Nation—which, by the way, has more than once lately manifested a 
of the good that will result from it. I therefore implore your co-operation and disposition not to follow implicitly in the wake of the “ liberator.” The Nation 
general support, without reference to the differences upon religious matter) thus speaks of the plan :— 
which may exist ia Ireland, and without regard to the political differences that | ‘* The rough outlines of a plan of academical education for Ireland are now 
may exist here.” : before the country. ‘The plan, as appears from Sir James Grabam’s very con- 
A long and animated debate followed ; but we can only glance at its general ciliatory speech, is to found three colleges—to give them 100,000/. for 
features. Mr. Wyse, the first to speak after Sir James Graham, cordially wei- buildings, and 6000/. a year for expenses—to open them, to all creeds ; the 
comed the measure ; though he pointed out alterations in it which he should education tobe purely secular; the students not to live within the colleges, 
desire—such as tho establishment of theological chairs in the new Colleges in \and the professors to be named and removed, now and hereafter by govern- 
connexion with the several religious denominations, and some provisiow for giv-- ment. : ahi 
ing the teachers a kind of parental control over youths absent from their families. | Now that the first storm of joy and anger is over, it is time for the people of 
He recognised the difficulties respecting Dublin University. He hailed the. Ireland to think of this measure. It is for them to consider on it—it is for 
general proposition with satisfaction; and heartily rejoiced at the near ap- them to decide on it—it is for them to profit by it. For centuries the Irish 
roach of the time in which Ireland might hope to be regenerated by improved| were paupers and serfs, because they were ignorant and divided. The Pro- 
intelligence and morality rather than by force and violence. This was the||testant hated the Catholic and oppressed him—the Catholic hated the Protes- 
enera! tone of the Liberal Jrish Members, several of whom spoke ; including! tant, and would not trust him. England fed the bigotry of both, and flourished 
fir. E. B.; Roche, who, “as a Repealer, hailed this measure as a great boon to, on the ignorance of both ‘That ignorance was a barrier between our sects— 
the people of Ireland.”’ Mr. Sheil formed some exception to the rule : for he jleftour merchant's till, our farmer's purse, and our state treasury empty— 
insisted more strongly on the necessity of removing from the new institutions | stupified our councils in peace, and slackened our arm in war.—Whatsoever 


the reproach that no religious instruction should be given in them ; on the ex- 
pediency of compelling the students to attend divine worship ; and,with warmth, 


| plan will strengthen the suv of Ireland with knowledge, and knit the sects of 
\!reland in liberal and trusting friendship, will be better for us than if corn aad 


jal i tance. it shou ramount over the rest, iets ile A poor find ins m in the national s¢ e 
*otord PALMERSTON Saotaiahd for the measure in its progress the most \means of education for the middle and upper classes are as they were ten or 
fair and earnest support of the Whigs. | Gfty yearsago. A farmer orashopkeeper in Ireland cannot, by,any sacrifice, 
The strongest dissent came from Sir ROBERT INGLIS ; who pronounced win for his son such an education as would be proffered to him in Germany. 
the measure to be, not of local, but of universal importance. Jt was the first|/How can he afford to pay = expense of his son's living in the capital, in 
instance in the history of Great Britain in which a national endowment raed esac to collegiate fees? and, if he could, why should he send his son 
. § i t ta’ which, taou ey cou e he a few score, would influence hun- 
of for the glory ot||dreds, are him ? Even to the gente the distance and expense are op- 
God. A more gigantic scheme of godless education had never been apres | — ; and to the Catholics and Presbyterians of them the menopoly is 
jn any country than that which was now under consideration. '\intolerable. 

Sit ROBERT PEEL saw in Mr. Sheil’s speech that his own difficulty stil] |‘ To bring academical education within the reach and means of the middle 
lay in Ireland: and, in a very calm, but earnest and effective manner, he pro- classes, to free it from the disease of ascendancy, and to make it a means of 
« eded-to contrast the conflicting demands which arose on all sides ; Sir Robert union as well as of instruction, should be the objects of him who legislates on 
‘uglis requiring Protestant religion to be taught, which would merely render the this subject; and we implore the gentry and middle classes, whom it concerns, 
scheme nugatory ; others requiring Roman Catholic religion to be taught, and ||to examine this plan calmly and closely,and to act on their convictions like 
so provoking more bitter opposition. He reminded Sir Robert Inglis, that in| |firm and sensible men. If such a measure cannot be discussed in a reasonable 


supporting the existing Belfast Institution, the honorable Baronet was sup- \and decent way, our progress to self-government is a progress to giddy con- 


porting a ‘‘ godless institution ’’; for there the professors have long given up 
the attempt to enforce attendance on theological lectures or religious wor- 
ship. In explanation, Mr. Sheil disclaimed any intention not to aid and support 
the measure. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill ; and it was read a first time. 

“ 


Foreign Summarp. 


Douglas Jerrold is the writer of Mrs. Candie’s famous “« Curtain Lectures.” 


The crowd attending the * League Bazar” in London had been so great’ 
that i: was found necessary on 14th ult, to raise the price of admission from! 
one shilling to 2s 6d, and although there was some grumbling at this, it proved, 


successful. 

Tuesday's Gazette announced that the Queen had appointed Admiral Si: 
Rovert Waller Otway, Baronet, and Vice-Admiral Sir Edward W. C. RK 
Owen, Knights Commancers of the Bath, to be Knights Grand Cross ; and 
Rear-Adm ral Sir Edward ¢ hetham, Knight, Companion of the same Order, 
to be Knight Commander thereof. 


A fatal accident happened to Colonel Shelton, of the Forty-fourth Regiment. 
at Dublin, on Satarday. He mounted a spirited horse belonging toa brother 
officer, and went out fora ride. He dropped the reins, it is supposed to take | 
a shorter hold of them; but ashe had only one arm, that was a mattero 
difficul y. Feeling is head louse, the horse ran away, and returned at a vio | 
lent pace owards its stable Jn passing through an archway, Colonel Shel | 
ton s head was dashed against a wall. The horse feli ; and in rising, its foot 
strock the rider heavily onthe chest. Colonel Shelton was picked up sense 
Jess, a portion of the brain protruding through the ear; and he died on Monday 
evenitg. He had served along life inthe Army. He was present at many 
remarkable engagements in the Peninsular war, and lost his arm at the siege 
of St. Sebastian. He served during the campaign of 1814 in Canada. Sub 
sequently, he was mure than twenty years in India; was a participator in the 
disastrous campaign of Afghanistan. and a captive at Cabul ; whence he 
returned to this country with his regiment but three months ago. He was 
distinguished for valour and high military attainments. 

Toe personal estates of the late Baron Gurney has been sworn under 80,000! | 
He has also left freehold estates, which he bequeathed to his second son. 

In a letter tu a clerical friend, the Reverend Theobald Mathew announces 
that his debts have now been all liquidated,to the amount of 7,000/ ,princip ally 
by contributions from England, with some partial aid in Ireland. 

We have great pleasure in being able to state that Sir Robert Peel has 
anted to the widow of the late John Banim 50/. from the Royal Bounty 
und; and has further engaged to place her name on the Pension-list when 2 

vacancy occurs. 

The fifteenth meeting ofthe British Association for the Advancement of 


'vulsions and shameful ruin. 
UNITED STATES SUGAR. 

Order in,Council—By an Act passed in the present session of parliament, it 
was enacted that there should be charged, amongst other duties of customs, 
the foliowing, viz :— 

On sugar, the growth and produce of China, Java, of Manilla, or any fo- 
reign country, the sugars of which her Majesty in Council shal! declare tobe 
admissable as not being the produce of slave labor, and which shall be impor- 
ted into the United Kingdom either from the country of its growth or from 
some British possession, having first been imported into such British possession 
from the country ofits growth, the foliowing duties: 

White clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal in quality 
thereto, not being refined, the cwt 28s. 

Brown sugar, being Muscovado, or clayed or any other sugar, not equal in 
quality to white clayed, the cwt 23s 4d, and so on in proportion for any greater 
or less quantity than a cwt. 

And wherea-, amongst other treaties and conventions a treaty was at the 
time of the passing of this act, and still is, subsisting between her Majesty 
and the United States of America, which was signed on the 26th day of Au- 
gust, 1827 extending and continuing in force the provisions of a certain other 
treaty with the said United States of America, amongst which was an. agree- 
ment that no higher or other duties should be imposed on tie importation into 
the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe of any articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the said United States, than were. or should be, 
payable on the like article, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
sther foreign country :— 

And whereas, a treaty also was and is subsisting between her Majesty and 
the United States of Mexico, which was signed on 5 26th day of December, 
(826, containing amongst other things, an agreemen: that no other or higher 
duties shouid be charged on the importation into the dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty in Europe of any articles the growth, &c , of Mexico, than were, or 
might be payable on the like artic.es the growth, &., of any other foreign 
country : 

And whereas, application has been made, on the part of the Government 
ofthe said United States of America, the state of Venezuela. and the United 
States of Mesico respectively. claiming under the said treaties the adm ssion 
of sugars the growth ofthe United States of America, the State of Venezue- 
a, and the United States of Mexico respectively, at the said duties of 28s and 
23s 4d per cwt respectively. 

Now, therefore, her Majesty, by and with the advice of her Privy Council, 
doth order that henceforward brown, muscovaco, or clayed sugars (not being 
refined) the growth of the United States of America, or of the State of 
Venezuela, or of the United States of Mexico, shall, if imported according to 
the terms of the act, be admitted at the said rates of duty, subject, neverthe- 
less, to the production of the same certificates and the making of the like de- 
jclarations as are required by the act with respect to sugar, the growth of China, 


Science willbe held at Cambricge, commencing on Thursday 19th June. The 
time was fixed thus early in order to suit the “‘ Commencement,” which bring: 
a large‘concourse to the University. The great feature of the ensuing session 
will Se. 7oneress of the observers atthe different magnetical observatories 
s.ationed througuvut Europe. Sir John Herschell is the President for the, 
present year. 

Thomas Hood, after his many years of literary toil, has left his wife and 
children utterly destitute, save a small pension which will cease at the deatb| 
of the former ; but private benevolence will no doubt provide for the widow 
and the fatherless. A committee has been formed to receive subscriptions in 
their behalf, including Talfourd, Bulwer, Monckton Milnes, Baron Kothschild, 
Lord John Manners, Lord Francis Egerton, the Marquises’ of Normanby and 
Northampton, and others. rancis Egerton headed the subscription! 
with £50. 

The death of Schlegel, the eminent German author and critic, at the 
of 79,is announced, 


Java, or Manilla. Andthe Right Hon. the Lords Commissioners of her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury are to give the necessary directions accordingly to carry this 
order :nto effect from the present time. 

An appalling accident happened at Yarmouth on Friday afternoon—the 
suspension-bridge broke down, with hundreds of people upon it, causing an 


\|immense sacrifice of life. The bridge was suspended from two piers, and is 


said to have been capable of affording standing-room for a much larger number 
of persons than had gathered upon it. It was the chief means of transit from 
the railway-terminus to the town. Mr. Nelson, a Clown at Cooke's Equestrian 
Circus, had announced that he should ride in a floating tub drawn by four 
geese from the drawbridge on the quay to the susperision-bridge across the 
North River ; and at five o’clock thousands of people had assembled on both 
sides of the river to see him. Few people were then on the bridge; but as 
Mr. Nelson entered the North River, the number on it increased until they 
amounted to some hundreds—*“ from three to six hundred”; most of whom 


to the South side of the bridge. A large proportion of the crowd 
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consisted of children. A gentleman who passed over the bridge avout this 


time noticed, that ** the crown of the bridge, instead of maintaining its convex 
form, was completely flattened.” The Clown's floating car had reached Bes- 

‘s Wharf, and there wasa loud shout to announce his coming : in the mids! 
of the shout rose a louder and sbriller shriek from the band of the river—one 
of the suspension-rods was seen to men then another, and another; the chains 
on one side gave way, and the bridge fell on that side like the leaf of a table 
jst down, pouring the crowd upon it into the water. There was a frightful 
splash and struggle—the water boiled up against the bridge—and then al! 
was still, except that the river was strewed with people striving for life 
Great numbers of boats instantly made for the place ; the whole town seemed 
to rush to the shore; and the most strenuous efforts were made to save the 
victims. It is said that as the bridge gave way there was no cry from the 
crowd upon it—not a sound escaped under their sudden fate. As fast as they 
were taken out of the water, the drowned people were carried to the nearest 
house or to their own homes, and every endeavour was made to revive them 
at one house, to which sixty-eight persons were carried, on'y three were re- 
vived ; and there were at one time fifty corpses lying inthe house. The 
streets wore @ strange and hideous aspect, with the carrying about of dead 
bodies, and the wandering of affrighted people in search of their lost friends 
It was soon ascertained that more than a hundred had perished. Nets were 
stretched across the river to intercept the dead bodies floating with the tide. 
and the water was carefully dragged for some hours. Many bodies were 
found entangled with the iron work of the bridge; and of those not a few 
most have suffered a painful death. 

Some of the escapes were extraordinary. A woman who was thrown into 
the water with her child, seized the child's clothes with her teeth, and pad- 
dled herself to a place of safety. ‘* One man who was precipitated from the 
bridge caught a hold and maintained it : a female made a desperate clutch 
at his ancles, and succeeded in reaching them : the brave fellow looked down 
and though in fearful peril himself, encouraged her to hold tight, and she was 
rescued. The man refused to get into the boat, telling the occupants to pick 
up those who were floating about the river ; subsequently, however, he wae 
obliged to release his hold, and he fell into the stream : we are happy to say 
that a rope was thrown to him immediately, and he was brought safely ashore.’ 
Just as ie bridge fell, two gentlemen in a gig passed through the toll-gate , 
and the horse actually had his feet on the bridge, when the alarm was given, 
and they succeeded in pulling him back. 

By Tuesday, 75 bodies had been identified ; and the number lost was then 
estimated at 130 or 140. 

An address was forwarded to the members for Edinburgh, 
a thousand electors, stating their strong disapprobation of the Maynooth bill, 
and their determination not to vote for any one at a subsequent election by 
whom such a measure was not strenuously opposed. In his reply, Mr. Macau- 
lay acknowledged the receipt of the address; simply adding—* I have ne 
apologies or retractions to make. I have done what I believed, and I believe, 
to be right. I have opposed myself manfully to a great populardelusion. | 
shall continue to do so. I knew from the first what the penalty was ; and | 
shall cheerfally pay it. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announced, among other appointments, those of the 
Marquis of Bute tobe Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland ; the Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, D D., to be Dean of 
St. Peter’s Westminster ; and Mr. William Fergusson to be Governor-General 
of Sierra Leone. 

The Dublin Evening Mail tells a tale, how Lord Northland involuntarily voted 
in the division of the Maynooth Bill, last Friday. “It was the noble Lord’: 
intention to have gone out of the House without voting at all. He remained, 
however, in conversation with another Member until the doors were locked, 
and retreat was impossible. Lord Arthur Lennox, (one of the Lords of the 
Treasury,) however, in pity for the noble Viscount, hid him in a coal-cellar 
According to the rules of the House, all Members within the body of the House 
must vote ; and on its being intimated to the Speaker that Lord Northland 
was secreting himself, the Speaker ordered the Sergeant to fetch him from 
his lurking-place : which he did, amidst shouts of laughter ; and then, it 

titade, nodoubt, to the Lord Arthur Lennox, the noble Lord voted with 

inisters. It remains to be seen what the electors of Dungannon will say to 
his conduct. 

A splendid for Mehemet Ali, from the East India Company, has just 
been completed by Mr. Smith, of Duke Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. It is @ 
fountain, ten feet high, richly adorned with fruits and flowers, the whole of sil- 
ver ; it contains 10,400 ounces of the precious metal. 

The German papers give currency to the statement that M. Liebig, the cele- 
brated Professor of Chemistry at the University of Giessen, has discovered a 
mineral substance, which, when combined with guano, will produce one of the 
most fertilizing manures known. It is added, that a joint-stock company, with 
acapital of 120,000/. sterling, composed for the most part of leading Englist 
capitalists, was, immediately on the discovery being made, formed for the pur- 
pose of carrying on upon a large scale the manufactare of the new compound. 
Among the subscribers are, however, several eminent professors of agriculture, 
who, according to the Impartial du Rhin, give out that the application of this 
substance to the culture of lands will produce an entire revolution in the agri- 
cultural system. 
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By that “ skimmer of the seas,”’ the Great Western, and by the Mail packet 
Cambria, via Boston, we have our files up to the 20th ult., the contents of 
which, although not of engrossing importance, are of an interesting nature. 

The Queen and the Royal family continue in good health, and her Majesty 
continues to set an example of liberality and munificence such as should be 
followed, in due degree, by the aristocracy of the land. The latest affair of 
this kind has been a bal costumé, the particulars of which of course.we cannot 
describe, because it was to take place last night; but one of the benevolent 
objects of which we may easily suppose since it must evidently cause a con- 
siderable expenditure on the part of the rich, and consequently be beneficial to 
trade and manufacture. The Queen also keeps her yachts in good practice. 


au excursion tu the island for the purpose of examining the place, and for giv- 
ing orders so as to make it an eligible summer residence From thence she 
would return for the before. mentioned ball, and shortly afterward, as we under- 
‘stand, her Majesty will visit her Irish Dominions, having no fears with regard 
to either Repeal or Repealers. The Summer is well cut out, for on the Queen's 
return from Ireland, it is her intention to visit Germany, and afterwards France ; 
nay, even a second visit to Scotland is in the chapter of probabilities. Now 
this is all as it should be ; a popular monarch can best preserve that popularity 
by mixing much with her subjects in every quarter of the empire, and by frank 
aud noble visiting at the courts of friendly nations; there is a confiding honest 
spirit displayed thereby, which is sure to be met with a becoming loyalty, love, 
and respect. Besides which, like the Bal Costumé, but on a more extensive 


jscale, it opens numerous springs of refreshing encouragement, to trade, manu- 


facture, labour, and elegance. It is the very period also of life for her Majesty 

to perform these gracious progresses, and she is thereby getting information, 

making firm alliances, securing lasting loyalty, and learning her people’s and 

her nation’s condition, which may redound to her glory, honour, and happiuess, 

during a reign which we sincerely trust may be a long and happy one. 

Never was the wealth of England greater or more evident than at present, 

and perbaps never was there a greater rational confidence exhibited in the 

money market there than at present. Loans, advances, discounts, and so forth | 
on moderate securities may easily be obtained on interest at 24 to 3 per cent. ; 

and it does'sp happen that although there must be some pet madness of specu- 
tion on foot when caea is abundant, the only mania of magnitude in England is 
Railway Speculation, and the legislature is kindly interfering to restrain its ex- 

jcesses and save the people from themselves. Ju this condition of things, and 
without a hostile field to maintain, how grand a position does the Queen of the 
British Empire exhibit! For any great purpose, foreign or domestic, how 
jeasily—even at the lifting of the minister's finger—would the sterling millions 
lbe poured forth in loans to the governinent! And how easy, in well directed 
judgment it would be, to employ this surplus wealth to the benefit of her peo- 
ple, and the consolidation of her dominions. Of war we can see no prospect, 
for the Oregon question is not one to produce hostilities ; there are too many of 
the wise, the prudent, and the considerate, on both sides of the Atlantic to per- 
mit embroilments on grounds so silly, and which would be productive of such 
serious results. Noisy demagogues, hot and hasty, there certainly are in 
abundance on both sides, but, like those of the late Repeal faction in Ireland, 
their fulminations are but “ sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

In the manufacturing districts of England employment is ample and labour 
is abundant ; there are two important articles, however, which are at present 
depressed in price though in full demand. Cotton may be quoted at a fall of 
§ to 4 of a penny per pound, in the very face of sales in Liverpool amounting 
to 40, 50, or 60 thousand bales per week. There is no harm in this, notwith- 
standing ; for it arises from the news carried to England by the Great Western 
and the Caledonia that there will probably be a Cotton crop this year greater 
even than that of 1843. This being known betimes prevents a sudden large 
depression in price, and saves much monetary confusion. The other article is 
that of Iron, but this also is withou" producing any confusion or reaction in 
trade. We touched on this recently, and have merely to say that the same 
causes yet operate. But Iron is going off, in immense quantities, and its price 
will gradually be resumed as the suddenly accumulated stocks in the hands of 
the Iron masters become reduced. 

The reduction of the duties on Sugar is beginning to astonish even the minis- 
ter himself. It will not prove any reduction to the revenue, but on the contrary 
will probably prove a cause of increase thereto. In this it follows the natural 


jaction of things, extravagant duties on things of great request are restrictions 


of natural and useful desires, and so soon as these duties are reduced within 
reasonable bounds, the increased demand is both gratifying to hitherto furbidden 
consumers and beneficial to the revenue ; in the case before us we understand 
that there is an increased consumption of 20 per cent. among the poor, and of 
30 to 40 per cent. upon those of larger means. 

We spoke, above, of the great improbability of war at this juncture, and 
such is our candid belief, nevertheless the maxim inculcated in the fable of 
“The Boar whetting his tusks against the side of atree,” is not a bad one in 
politics The Journals inform us that great preparations are going on at Ply- 
jmouth and Devonport Dockyards. Vessels are undergoing repair and being 
put in commission, on an extensive scale, This may be a prudent precaution, 
for the purpose of keeping in good exercise what is considered the right arm of 
British strength, which ought never to be enervated or relaxed too far; it may 
jalso be for the purpose of reminding other countries that this “ Right Arm” 
though hitherto for some years in comparative repose, is still in its vigor and 
teady for exertion. But of any active employment beyond that of mere salu- 
tary exercise we do not perceive any indication, unless it may arise from the 
|present aspect of affairs between England and South America. 

Affairs in Ireland are all tending towards tranquillity and peace ; the Premier 
is completely startling the Agitator by the liberality of his measures, which ac- 
[tually transcend both the views and the wishes of Mr. O'Connell. The May- 
nooth bill was brought under discussion for its third reading in the Commons on 
the evening of the 19th ult., and would probably occupy several nights, but as to 
the issue there does not seem to be a doubt ; the Co.lege will be endowed, for 
no one dreams of difficulties to any great extent in the Lords. Sir Robt. Peel, 
however, does not content himself with this measure, but proposes three lay 

lleges for Ireland, to be situated in distinct and distant portions of the Island, 

the purpose of education in all the civil and secula: departments, but in 
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which religion in any sectarian view will not have a professor. This is not im- 
probably a “ bone to pick” for the Dissenters who have not hitherto enjoyed 
the immunities of any English recognised endowment ; it meets some of the 
views of the late Whig administration on Educational subjects, it admits the 
Irish of all denominations, and thus, like certain fowling pieces, he shoots with 
both barrels. O'Connell is opposed to it, probably so are the Roman Catholic 
priesthood ; but these cannot find a rational ground of objection. Were there 
to be Endowments for the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church, there 
could not be any Irish cavil, because that would be the recognised Church, by 
law; but the Protestant Episcopal Church is as much sectarian in the eyes ot 
the Romaoist as is any other which differs from the Church of Rome; thus 
there cannot be cavil at any without involving all, even that which the law it 
self recognises. 

As to the project itself simply, and apart from the political effects it is cal- 
culated to produce, there may be two views on that matter. Domestic religious 
instruction is not over sedulously given ; this, however, if executed may pro 
duce greater assiduity athome. Another effect may be that the measure would 
prove a first step to the ‘ voluntary system,”"—a measure much to be deplored, 
as undermining one of the fundamental maxims of the British Constitution. 
‘*The Union of Church and State.” Other objections there are, and these 
shew that the delineator of Sir R. Peel was not far wrong in saying that the 
Premier was chiefly ‘‘the man of the present,” unable totrace back to the 
springs and original sources of things, and never carrying his plans much be- 
yond the emergency of the day, or being conscious of ultimate results. 

But perhaps the most distressing affair to O’Connell is the defection of Mr. 
Grey Porter. We know not that either his adherence or his defection matters 
much in itself, but it will be remembered that the Agitator made an immense 
glorification of him, on account of something which he wrote, that he invested 
Mr Porter with all the attributes of leadership, making himself to be but a 
subordinate to so wonderful a man, and in fact not only pretended to fall down 
and worship the image which ‘* O'Connell the King had set up,” but, like the 
Babylonian of old insisted that all his people should do so likewise. In short, 
Mr. Grey Porter turns out to have more sense than the Agitator gave him cre- 
dit for; he refuses to be humbugged any farther, he does not choose to be con 
sidered the head of the battering ram which is to be driven against the walls o; 
the constitution, and he retires from so odious a contention. What can the 
Agitator say? Why, nothing !—and he says it. 

A table of the ratioof mortality at many prominent places has been recently 
put forth, and among them we find that of Sierra Leone which is stated to be 
that of 48 per cent., or nearly half the Europeans who seitle there. Is it pos 
sible that there can be advantages in the possession of such a coluny whicl. 
may compensate for such a sweeping destruction of human life asthist The 
very details from time to time, which always give a magnified impression to the 
mind, and from which allowances were to be made, were nevertheless appal- 
ling ; but here is a statistic report, founded on regular examination, and we 
trust it will lead philanthropical legislators to institute an enquiry on the sub. 
ject, that the public may know why such a scourge is retained, and consider 
how the evil may be at least abated. 

Among those who have already beep threatened with suffering for conscience’ 
sake are Mr. Macauley by his constituents of Auld Reekie, and Lord Francis 
Egerton by his of South Lancashire. Remonstrances have been forwarded 
from both these places to their several offending representatives ; and replies 
couched in respectful but very firm language have been received from the cul- 
prits. The former Hon. Gentleman perhaps has not much merit in his courage 
as he knows very well that his seat is secure notwithstanding all this vapouring. 
on the part of a portion of the electors; but Lord Francis anticipates his fate 
by informing the Lancastrians that he does not purpose to offer himself again 
either for their suffrages or for those of any other constituency. ‘1 hese are fine 
examples, however, for a beginning, and will stimulate others who may be 
threatened for daring to act and speak according to their consciences. As we 
have said, above, it is not impossible that the fall of these worthies may be 
either broken or prevented, for, the complainants being chiefly of the intolerant 
order, may be mollified by the sop of the Lay Colleges which the Premier has 
in view for Ireland. One thing at least may be relied upon ; if Sir R. Peel be 
not thrown off his balance and put out of office altegether, he will be stronger 
than ever. The rock to be avoided more sedulously is one that at present has 
a very specious appearance, but the touch of it would be shipwreck to his ves- 
sel. Hydrographers have not laid it down in the chart, but its name is Co- 
alition; it possesses attractive qualities, but there is an awfully dangerous 
quicksand all round it. 

The Anti Corn Law League have resorted to a means for sustaining their 
exchequer which is likely to be highly effective. They have taken Covent 
Garden Theatre and have fitted it up as a Bazaar upon a most magnificent 
scale. The stage and the pit of this immense house are covered over as one 
extensive floor, and divided into sections in which are the manufactured pro- 
ducts of different sections or counties; the entire interior represents a gothic 
hall with massy and highly decorated arches and mouldings, and at the farther 
end a large artificial window painted so as to appear to let in a sober light. 
The effect from the boxes is said to be wonderfully imposing, and visitors to 
the Bazaar can either go into them and enjoy the captivating coup d’eil, or pro- 
ceed into the market itself and purchase what they wish or need at a moderate 
rate; besides which, at the farther end is an elegant refreshment saloon. In 
short the place is becoming a lounge, and is sharing public patronage with the 
Parks, the Zoological Gardens, and other hitherto favorite places of resort 
No one can even enter without paying, so that the place is not crammed wi ‘al 


unprofitable loungers ; and the prices of admission have been proportioned 


the excitement, so that they have gradually reached their minimum ttn one 
shilling sterling. On the first day the admission was half a guinea each, and 
the house was fully crowded in less than an hour after the opening of the dours, 
Much was sold, and much continues to be sold ; an impulse has been given to 
trades of different kinds, money flows in all directions, and—the League haye 
made a grand hit in support of their cause. 

The world of Literature and Wit has sustained a heavy loss in the death of 
Thomas Hood, Novelist, Poet, Punster, and Moralist. One who has caused 
more tears of either mirth or sentiment, than most of his contemporaries, and 
who has contributed also as Jarge a share towards the cultivation of moral prin- 
ciples in the community as industry and energy could effect. Great as was his 
humour it was never offensive, keen as were his sensibilities they were never 
mawkish, He suffered much during his Jast illness, and his loss will be most 
extensively deplored. 

Without disparagement of either the bravery of Naval officers or of their 
judgment in the proper sphere of exercise, it is much to be doubted whether, 
generally, they are fit persons to have command in civil capacity ; accustomed 
to arbitrary measures, and to the prompt obedience to orders, both of which are 
necessary to a certain extent in naval economy, so little used, comparatively 
speaking, to intercourse with their equals and with society at large, they gene- 
rally contrive to become unpopular as Governors in foreign colonies, and to do 
mischief where they really mean well. Just at this juncture there are two 
strong instances of this. Capt. Fitzroy, who has caused so much dissention 
and division in New Zealand, has been ordered home, and it is likely that the 
investigation into his gubernatorial conduct will be somewhat unpleasant. We 
hope Lord Stanley will be able to bring himoff unscathed. Again Capt. Wor- 
sley Hill, Lieut.-Governor of the Gold Coast setilements, has contrived to in- 
jure the relations between the native Africans and the European seitlers, and 
has likewise damaged the public business of his own department. If martial 
men are to have appointments of these kinds it would surely be infinitely better 
to bestow them on military officers who have more frequent intercourse in mat- 
ters of this kind, and are, for very obvious reasons better calculated to be va- 
luably effective in such ticklish trusts. 

We have been favoured with a few extra papers from Messrs. Willmer and 

Smith of Liverpool, for which we beg to thank him ; but we fear they will say 
we are making a poor return for their kindness, for we aie about to remonstrate 
against an article in their |ast editoral which we consider anything but candid, 
anything but correct. They have therein instituted a comparison between the 
English Post-office department and that c the United States, in which they 
have conferred the palm on the latter, in strong terms. If their aim be to add 
t» their popularity in thie country by compliments of this kind, they have evi- 
dently made a mistake and have overshot their mark, for there is not a public 
idepartment of the United States which is so generally and so loudly censured, 
or in which there are so many mistukes producing disappointment, delay, or loss, 
as that of the Post Office here, whilst or the contrary that of England is and has 
long been the wonder and admiration of the whole civilized world. The pro- 
prietors of The European Times are in the right to ingratiate themselves as 
much as possible with foreign countries, by any fair means, but we greatly 
fear that they have not exhibited much judgment in their present selection. 
The Antocrat of all the Russians seems to be frantic with the disappoint- 
ment cf his designs upon the brave Circassians. A force is to be raised amount- 
ing to near two hundred thousand fighting men, to overcome the Caucasus 
and put an end to this suspense. The latter we have no doubt will ensue, 
by the discomfiture of the invaders, though they be so numerically strong ! a 
dody of mountaineers, fighting for home and liberty, are not to be put down by 
a horde of serfs and semi-barbarians, even though their master may stretch 
his arm over all the Northern regions of the world. 
The latest Journals say but very little concerning Oregon, that subject being 
only prattled about by country guidnuncs, and coffee house oracles. There is 
too much good sense both here and in England to allow of public agitation con- 
cerning what can be easily and amicably settled. But there is really a little 
anxiety as to the upshot of the Mexicanand Texan affairs. The annexation 
of the latter country to the United States is still an occult problem. Negotia- 
tions are on foot between Mexico and her late province, and should the inde- 
pendence of the latter be acknowledged by the former it will be on condition 
of no junction with the American Union. Nous verrons. 


Awrvct ConrLacration at Quesec.—The dreadful occurrence recent- 
ly at Quebec seems to have capped the climax of disasters by fire which 
have been so rife within the last few months, and doubtiess has awakened the 
sensibilities and liberal feelings of many who remain in thankful security. In 
such a case we feel assured that the merchants and citizens of New York 
will not forget the promptitude and liberality exhibited by those of Canada 
after the overwhelming disaster of December 1835 ; nor do we think that 
British Residents here*will be slow to relieve the distresses of their brethren 
in Quebec. The destruction of 1200 houses and the destitution of 10,000 
souls cannot even be glanced at without a shudder, and the actual contem- 
plation of their miseries must cause every heart to bleed. We look with 
anxiety, but with confident expectation for a call on the public sympathy here 
by the Mayor of thecity, the British Consul, or some other fit originator, 
and the rather as prompt assistance is imperatively necessary. 

Aneto American Cuurcnu.—A letter from “a Subscriber” is before us 
to the following effect. ‘ Having seen in ‘The Churchman,’ * The Al- 
hi|bion’ and in your Journal, a report of proceedings respecting the proposed 
Anglo American Church, no two of which coincide, I would request to know 
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which isthe correct one. Your reply through your Journal will oblige “ a 
Subscriber.” Our correspondent has needlessly made to himeelfa difficulty, 
for he may easily perceive that ** The Churchman” has all the proceedings 
correctly and in extenso, ‘‘ The Anglo American” has precisely the same as 
«the Churchman” except a letter from H. B. M. Consul to the Bishop of 
New York and the answer thereto, which we had not room to insert and for 
which weapologised in a foot note, and the “ Albion” has a garbled, im- 
perfect, and perverted report, with several omissions of business which actual- 
ly did take place. Weknow not how this could well be, as the proprietor 
of the last named Journal was present at the meeting, and must have received 
a copy of the proceedings for insertion agrecably to motion, his being we pre- 
sume similar to those which we received Jt is just possible that he did not 
choose to insert anything in which our name or that of our Journal formed part 
of the business, and we are rather confirmed in the possibility as we find that 
the name given to the proposed church has been altered in the heading of 
the “ Albion” report. 

We would call attention to the Advertisement of Rev. Mr. Messenger, ot 
Brooklyn, of whom we hear the most commendable reports in his arduous pro 
fession of a Teacher of Youth. It produces pleasurable feeling to reflect that 
this important occupation becomes every day more and more truly estimated,| 
and that mankind begin to perceive in the guides and teachers of youth, the 
true benefactors of the generation which live, as well as of those which are 
yet to come. — 

DP We regret that we have been vbliged to crowd out an extract from the 
‘*Notes”’ of our young friend, which we had prepared but which the Mails 
have postponed. It is a description of a Burial at Sea, graphically described, 
and for which we will endeavour to find room next week. 


The Drama. 


Parx THeatre.—We have toconfess a contretems which has robbed us, 
as we are informed of a greatdramatic treat. We went to The Park on Mon- 
day evening, partly to see our grestest favourite Placide in Sir Harcourt Court- 
ly, and partly to see a mew Lady Gay Spanker. The latter filled us with 
such unmeasured disgust that we could nut prevail upon ourselves to witness 
the new Comedy of “* Time works Wonders ™ in which the personator of Lady 
Gay was to take the most prominent part. In the meanwhile it seems the 
cast was altered and Mrs. Abbott in afew hours hadto appear in a characte: 
she could not have had opportunity to study deliberately. We are happy to 
hear notwithstanding that she played the character of Florentine in excellent 
style, all things considered, and that the play went off in a very satisfactory 
manner. Having confessedso much, our readers will not of course expect 
from us a detail of the plot and conduct of the play this week ; we shall en- 
deavour to be circumstantial in our next. 


Nisto’s Garpen.—The opening night on Wednesday was truly rich in 
Spectacle, Scenery, and Machinery. The last was indeed so multifarious 
and so complex that we was perfectly astonished at the few checks which oc- 
curred in so long and complicated a piece. The piece is called “* The Seven 
Castles of the Passions’’ and certain characters have to undergo temptations 
in the castles of Envy, Pride, Avarice, Idleness, Rage, Love, and Luxury, al! 
of which are surmounted in the cousre of their pilgrimage to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Grace. The characters represented are Mephistopiules by Nickenson, 
—well done as he always does—a blundering selfish peasant, excellently per- 
sonated by T. Placide—a coquettish self willed nymph by Miss Taylor, and 
her wiser sister, by Miss H. Matthews (a daughter by the bye of Mr. Matthews 
formerly of the National Theatre of this city). All these were well done and 
were very attractive ; but the gem of the whole was the style of singing—a 
mere ballad—by Miss Matthews, who possesses a mezzo soprano voice, of the 
finest and mellowest quality, and who broke apon us by surprise as we by no 
means expected so fine a musicaltreat. She was most enthusiastically en. 
cored, and we actually fancied that the second singing was superior to the first. 
The house was exceedingly well and fashionably filled, and we predict for the 
piece a great and popular run. 


Literarp Notices. 


De Ronan.—By Eugene Sue.—New York: Harpers.—We rejoice to see 
a work from this powerful writer, of a nature better calculated to be at once 
interesting and in good taste than some of those which have sprung from his 
pen. The subject, however, is formed from an evil age of society ; that, 
namely, of Lovis XIV. ; it is well handled, and will be largely read. 

Harrér's —Nos. 53 and 54.—This portion of 
the charming edition in progress is the play of “ As you like it,” the illustra- 
tions to which are beautiful, and the notes scholarlike. 

Encyotopap1a or Domestic Economy.—No. 3.—In this number we have 
the continuation and completion of the subject of household furniture, both for 
use and for ornament, and the commencement of “ Household Servants.” We 
like this work more and more as it proceeds. 

Biackwoon's Epinsurca Macazine ror May 1845.—New York : Leonard 
Scott & Co.—The number before us is replete with interesting articles, and 
the reprint is got up in commendable style. 

Tue Cotumpian Macazine ror sung 1845.—New York : Israel Post.— 


This Magazine continues under the able editorship of John Inman, Esq., and 
that is security enough for the quality of the literary contents. The embe! 
lishments consist of “ The First Friend,”—a favorite dog,—‘ Scene amon 
the Thousand Isles,”” and a “ Plate of Fashions’ for the month. 

Tus Youne Boox.—By Arthur Freeling.—New York: Wilson 
& Co.—A clever little fasciculus, being a compendium of a wife's duties, wor- 
thy the consideration of all who are about to become brides, 


Tue Sysit's Book or Fate —Compiled by Samson Davis.—New York : 
Wilson & Co.—An amusing piece of absurdity pretending to explain dreams, 
foretell future events, answer occult questions, &c. 

Tue Comic Encuisn Grammar.—New York: Wilson & Co —This, though 
truly laughable in its construction, is in reality a clever thing; it gives good 

rammatical rules, turns into ridicule vulgar expressions, and absolutely jokes 
its readers into a knowledge of the English language. 
Porutar Lectures on Science ano Art.—Part 3 —By Dr. Dionysius 
Lardner.—This work we rejoice to perceive is advancing with all prodent 
eclerity. The part just received includes lectures on ** The Tides,” “ Light,” 
“ The Major Planets,” * Reflection of Light,” “ Prospects of Steam Naviga- 
tion,” and ‘“‘ The Barometer.” As the publishers had all the materials at hand 


joefore they commenced this work, it were to be wished that they had classified 


and arranged them in order analogous to their subjects instead of throwin 
them together as they here stand We trust that when they go to a secon 
edition, as they doubtiess will, such an arrangement will be nh 
Sety.—New York : Harper and Brothers.—The publishers have just issued 
this new novel, intended as a sequal to ** Cecil,” written bv the author of that 
popular fiction. Its scenes are those of high life in London some 20 or 30 
years ago, and it discloses some singular features of character and some weak- 
ness which the satirical pen of the writer has finely criticised. The story is 
well conducted and the readers of it will be legion. 

Tus Wanperino Jew.—No. 12,—Harpers Edition.—After waiting so long 
for this new issue we find our appetite for this thrilling story the more keenly 
eager for the repast; and need we add we found it spiced exactly to our 
taste. The same publishers have also just issued, 

Cortann’s Great Dictionary or Mepicine —Part VIII.—Containing 
elaborated treatises on Fevers and Epidemics. We believe this invaluable 
work stands uurivalled both in Europe and America, in medical science. 


NEW MUSIC. 

The following are just published by Wm. Millett, at his Music Saloon, 329 
Broadway :— 

Forty-rour Easy Pretupes on tue Pianororre.—Ay Frances Isabella 
King.—These are, as the title expresses, casy preludes, but they will be found 
acceptable and graceful by young pianists who may otherwise find it awkward 
to sit down at the Instrument and abruptly commence a set composition. They 
are in all the usual keys, and in both the Major and the Minor nodes. 

La Cartorra Grist—A Grand Waliz.—By Henri Herz.—We advise 
amateur Pianists that this is a graceful, scientific, and yet not difficult Waltz ; 
M. Herz has not diminished his fame by writing this apparent trifle. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


We do not suppose that any true Cricketer, whether he be one of great or 
of ordinary skill, will need any additional impulse or stimulus to his exertions 
on the Cricket ground ; but we offer the following to their perusal, to shew 
them—aye, and to the world at large—what are the energies and patience, both 
needful and practicable in those who delight in this manly species of Gymnas- 
tics. It took place as far back as eleven years ago, but it is well worthy of 
veing preserved in remembrance :— 
GRAND CRICKET MATCH BETWEEN THE COUNTIES OF 
NORFOLK AND YORK. 
PLAYED AT SHEFFIELD, JULY 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th, 1834. 
YORKSHIRE. 
FIRST INNINGS. 


Woolhouse, b. by F. Pilch....... 12 
Dearman, c. by Laws........... 46 
Hattersley, b. by Daplin......... 4 
Vincent, s. by W. Roberts....... 32 
Marsden, b. by Spink... ........ 17 
Smith, c. by T. Roberts. ........ 15 
Capt. M’Coy, b. by W. Pilch.... 0 
Rollins, b. by W. Pilch......... 4] c. by Euglebright.............. 
Woollen, c. by Hoag........... 4] b. by F. Pilch................. 
Hyde, b. by W. Pilch .......... 19 | not out... ............ 
Barlow, not out............ BET 


Balls. 


SECOND INNINGS, 
by Ww. rere 
Oy W. 
by W. Pilch....... cece 


NORFOLK, 


FIRST INNINGS, 

Daplin, b. by Hattersley ........ 
W. Pilch, c. by Hattersley ..... Fe 
Laws, b. by Marsden........... 
F. Pilch, c. by Marsden ........ 
N. Pilch, b. by Marsden ........ 
Hegg, b. by Hattersley......... 
Roherts, b. by Hattersley. ... 
Euglebright,b by Marsden...... 
Howard, hit wicket ............ 
Wide Balls.......... 


bite cane 


SECOND INNINGS. 
b. by Marsden........ 


So 


b. by Hattersley ............. 
c. by Hattersley*. 
b. by Rollins..... 2... 


Wide 


* Admitted to be the best catch ever seen by any Cricketer. 

This Match having been continued five days and tremendous heavy rains 
coming on, it was given up in favour of Yorkshire ; Norfolk having 115 runs 
to get to win and only 4 wickets to go down. A finer display of the science 


of the game could not have been witnessed, and the good feeling which existed 


between the parties made the contest as pleasing as the spectators could wish. 
Bradshaw, Umpire for Norfolk, aod Wiliam ‘Burford, Umpire for 
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Anglo American. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Painting ond Sculpture. 
ON PICTORIAL ANATOMY. 


BY JAMES MILLER, F.R.S EB, F.R.C. 8 E.—[ Concluded. } 


‘that most extensive science is considered—yet he must know that little wei - 
‘it is only a little of tat listle that can prove detrimental. . 

Still, it may be urged, that Anatomy is principally of use in the more minute 
‘details of the human form ; and that these being, in high art, uniformly held 
as very subordinate to the grand whole, it can matter little whether or not the 
‘artist be learned therein. No one will seek to dispute, that detail is and ought 


A power of sketching will readily be admitted as essential to the higher walks to be subordinate to general effect ; but from this it by no means follows, that 


of art, in the invention, composition, and general arrangement of the subject, 
previous to undertaking the actual design. Freedom and power, beauty and 


detail is to be neglected as a thing almost unnecessary. At one time, Art 
‘seemed to be tending too much in this way. But now, it would appear to be 


vigour, flow from the pencil of him who is versed in the requisite knowledge of) 10. generally admitted, that detail, though secondary to general effect, yet 


Anatomy, while hesitation, error, and debility, will characterize the most la- 
boured efforts of one who is therein ignorant. It has been said by a high au- 
thority on this subject—the late justly celebrated, and now justly lamented, Sir 
Charles Bell—‘ that which in the finished picture is to be the mere indication 
of muscular action, ought to have its foundativn laid in the sketch, by a correct 
and strong representation of the full action. Tne anatomy should be strong- 
ly marked in the original design ; and even a little exaggeration of it is sometimes 
not only agreeable, but useful.” A prominent example of this will occur to 
any one who passes even hastily through the collection of ancient pictures in the 
room adjoining. The Sebastian of Vandyck is plainly a sketch, and as plain- 
ly fromthe hand of a master. In the outline of the principal figure, he seems 
to have toyed with his anatomical knowledge, obtaining there such freedom and 
vigour of expression, as subsequent detail would have easily softened into man- 
ly perfection. ‘ He that is sure of the goodness of his ship and tackle, puts 
out fearlessly from the shore ; and he who knows that his hand can execute 
whatever his fancy can suggest, sports with more freedom in embodying the 
visionary forms of his own creation.” 

That anatomical knowledge must prove highly beneficial to all who desire 
to make art the medium of expression, is so obvious as to require no comment ; 
this ene reflection being sufficient, that on intricate muscular action, correct 
expression almost entirely depends. Of course, I do not limit,the term “ ex 
pression” to the action of the muscles of the face alone, but extend it to those 
of ie whole frame, remembering the well-known quotatiun, ** patuit in corpore 
vultus 

it may be objected, that if nature and its anatomy be the foundation, as thus 
alleged, of true design, why are not works of sculpture produced now, equal 
or superior to those of the ancient Greeks ; seeing that, with an improved 
knowledge of Anatomy, we have the same school open to us that was open to 
them ; for Nature denies her instruction to none who desire to become her 
pupils. To this we frankly confess, that a knowledge of this science, however 
profound, is not enough, combined with mere nature,—we must have beautiful 
nature, on which to ground our conceptions of fourm ; these we may mould to 
gether by means of our knowledge of the human structure ; ‘** but it is Nature 
alone who combines them with perfect iruth and delicacy, in all the varieties of 
motion and expression.”” And there is little doubt that such nature as the 
Greek» possessed is not within the reach of modern artists. 

The body was then cultivated in preference tothe mind. All had a taste for 
its beauty, and were anxious to improve tt. 
ides, the second was to have a handsome figure. The youth, by manly exer- 
cise, were trained to full symmetrical development ; and the first rewards were 
decreed to those who excelled in agility and strength. Statues were often rais- 
ed to wrestlers ; and even the most eminent men in Greece sought renown in 
the gymnasia, Chrysippus and Cleanthes distinguished themselves there before 
they were known as philosophers. Plato appeared as a wrestler, both at the 
Isthmian and Pythian games ; and Pythagoras carried off the prize at Elis. 
Children who gave promise of beauty, were allowed to cortest for a prize, 
and he who won it had a statue erected to him. The Jacedeionian women 
kept in their chambers the statues of Nereus, of Narcissus, of Hyacinthus, and 
of Castor and Pollux, hoping, that by often contemplating these, they might 
have beautiful children. And both sexes were happily exempt from those dire 
attempts, too ofien success{ul in the present day, to change simple chaste na- 
ture into an usnatural thing of manner and affectation, as practised among our 
teachers of accomplishments in their various schools of deformity. 

There seems also much truth in the sayings of Rubens on this subject : 
** The chief reason why men of our age are different from the ancients, is sloth 
and want of exercise ; for most men give no other exercise to their body, but 
eating and drinking. No wonder, therefore, if we see so many paunch bellies, 
weak and pitiful legs and arms, that seem tu reprove themselves with their idle- 
ness. Nature furnished the human body, in those early ages, when it was 
nearer its origin and perfection, with every thing that could make it a perfect 
model ; but now, being decayed and corrupted by a succession of so many ages, 
vices, and accidents, hath lost its efficiency, and only scatters those perfections 
among many, which it used formerly to bestow upon one.” 

Besides, the ancient sculptors had unlimited access to the best models. Of 
this we have a remarkable proof in the Gallery of Casts. Personal charms, 
disputed by two fair daughters of Syracuse, were at once displayed to a sculp- 
tor as the judge ; one was found pre-eminent ; forthwith she was chi-elled in 
marble ; and thence arose the Venus Kallipyge. I need not say how wide is 
the difference as to the manners of the present time. 


A combination of circumstances, so highly favourable to Art, cannot now) 
occur. Hence it is unjust, from inevitable inferiority of modern to ancient) 
sculpture, to conclude, that anatomical knowledge can be of but little avail to). 
the artist. On thecontrary, it is of more use now than ever. As models de |. 


teriorate, the mind must labour more and more to correct their deficiency ; and 


we have already shewn, that to succeed in this, a scientific acquaintance with 


the human structure is indispensable. 

It may also be objected, that anatomical knowledge leads to stiffaess and 
pedantry in Art,—too much being sacrificed to an ill-judged display of the 
science. A similar objection may be made to any of the numerous qualifica- 
tions necessary to the excelling artist. When any one of these is cultivated 
in excess, to the exclusion of others, defect and failure are the inevitable re- 
‘sult. It is not enough that he be skilled in one of the elements of his art ; he 
must be learned in them all. He who is most so, is the least likely to make an 
unwarrantable display of any. And in proportion as he is but partially inform- 
ed in regard to one, so much the more tempted will he be to exhibit his litle 
of that ostentatiously, ‘* One who is an adroit master of his weapon will not 
enter rasbly upon its use, but being engaged from necessity or conviction, will 
bring himself through with courage and address.’’ 

Truly a little learning is a dangerous thing. _ In order to escape this danger, 
the safest way is to a that little much ; and though the knowledge of Ana- 


t omy requisite for the artist is comparatively limited—when the vast field of||quainted with Anatomy. .. 


Of the four wishes of Simon.) 


ls necessary towards it—that the one cannot well exist without the other— and 
that most certainly they are by no means incompatible. 

The great style in painting consists neither in giving nor avoiding details, 
‘but in something quite ditferent from both. Any one may avoid the details. 
‘So far, there isuo difference between the Cartoons and an ordinary sign paint- 
ing. Greatness consists in giving the larger masses and proportions with truth ; 
\this does not prevent giving the smaller ones also. The utmost grandeur of 
‘Outline, and the broadest masses of light and shade, are perfectly compatible 
‘with the utmost minuteness and delicacy of detail, as may be seen in epg 
‘If the form of the eyebrow be correctly given, it will be perfectly indifferent 
‘to the truth or grandeur of the design, whether it consist of one broad mark, 
er be composed of a number of lines. The anatomical details of Michael 
| Angelo, the ever varying outline of Raphael, the perfect execution of the Greek 
‘statues, do not destroy their symmetry or dignity of form ; and in the finest 
‘specimens of the composition of colour, we may observe the largest masses 
combined with the greatest variety in the parts, of which those masses are com- 
| posed 
we this point still disputed, it would surely be enough to refer to the 
Elgin marbles ; where the details of the subordinate parts, the loose hanging 
‘folds of the skin, the veins under the belly or on the sides of horses, more or 
less swelled as the animal is more or less in action, are given with scrupulous 
‘exactness—almost resembling casts taken from the life. And yet who ventures 
to say that these are not replete with beauty and with grandeur? 

Thus, then, even were we to admit that knowledge of Anatomy is chiefly 
adapted to detail, still we should find it most important to the artist. “ The 
‘human figure—so astonishing in its structure, combining sv many principles and 
_powers—-so beautiful and engaging in its contours and colours—so varied by 
‘age, sex, motion, and sentiment—cannot be represented from cursory and ig- 
/norant observation ; it must be understood before it can be imitated.” 
|| Letus briefly inquire if the history of Art will bear us out in this asser- 
|| tion. 
| ‘The ancient Egyptians, we are told, had but little knowledge of the human 
‘form ; their figures were bat superficial transcripts of individual Nature. 
And while we thus learn their inferiority in Art, we are at the same 
time made aware that they dared not touch a dead body for the purpose 
‘of dissection, and even the enbalmers risked their lives from the hatred. of the 
populace. 

P n Greece it was that Art first approached perfection. And there its golden 
-age extended from the time of Pericles to that of Alexander the Great. We 
find that, during the same period, Anatomy had begun to be cultivated, both 
by the physician, and as a branch of general science. The anatomical obser- 
'vations of Thales, Pythagoras, and Alemeon, prepared the way for the more 
: connected inquiries of Hippocrates, who gave oral instructions in Anatomy, as 
well as the art of healing—and thus disclosed its mysteries to the world And 
Diocles Carystus, the most distinguished of his successors, was as celebrated 
for proficiency in Anatomy as for his skill in Surgery. Hippocrates was all bat 
contemporary with Phidias—Diocles with Praxiteles and Lysippus. It wes 
not Anatomy as it appeared under Vésalius in the sixteenth century. It wes 
not sufficient for the purpose of either the physician or the surgeon ; and con- 
‘sequently, we find the healing art then poor and impotent as compared with its 
‘present condition. Jt extended little farther than the knowledge of the skele- 
ton, muscles, and larger internal organs ; for all the minutie of the science 
‘were as yet unexplored. But this was just what was most needful for Art, and 
it was this amount of anatomical knowledge that enabled the artist to form from 
‘his beautifal models those “ marble miracles of grace,” in regard to which it 
imay be said, that 

Vanquish'd Nature own'd herself outdone.” 

On the dismemberment of Macedonia, after the death of Alexander the Great, 
the arts and sciences took up their chief abode at Alexandria, under the pro- 
tection of Ptolemy Soter. And here, for a short time, dissection of the human 
‘body was freely conducted under Herophilus and Erasistratus, the two great 
‘heads of the Egyptian Medical School. At this time, however, letters were 
‘cultivated in preference toart. Had other circumstances, besides anatomical 
|knowledge, been favourable to the latter, it would, doubtless, still have retain- 
ed all its highest splendour. But, as it was, one bright interval alone was 
eer previous to decay—‘“ the struggling gleam of the expiring taper—the 


arewell ray of a sun, about to set as if for ever.” 
“Then did each Muse behold her triumphs fade— 
Then pensive Painting droop'd the languish’d head 
And sorrowing Sculpture, while the ruthless flame 
Involved each trophy of her sister's fame, 
Fled to sepulchral cells her own to save, + 
And lurk'd a patient inmate of the grave.” 

Art did not revive till after the dark ages. Neither did the progress of 
‘Anatomy. Even Galen had no knowledge of this science, except as derived 
‘from the older authors, and from his dissection of apes. Once he had an oppor- 
‘tunity of examining two human skeletons preserved in Alexandria. And the 
| Arabian Surgeons had to rest contented with the writing of the Greeks on the 
‘subject of Anatomy, its study being strictly forbidden by the Mahomedan re- 
ligion. Art then lay dormant. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a revival commenced, chiefly, if not 
entirely, by imitation of the antique, many specimens of which had been brought 
directly from the East to Pisa. But Art was still feeble. 

Towards the beginning of the sixteenth century, however,arose an era, bear- 
ing a etriking resemblance in its leading features to that of Pericles, and adorn- 
ed with the m ghty names of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael. 
Da Vinci, (a pupil of the celebrated anatom:st, Mare Antonio della Torre,) with 
talent for every pursuit, had yet no steadiness for any one. But Buonarotti to 
the highest gifts added indomitable perseverance, and became profoundly ac- 
Is it unreasonable to infer, that without this he never 


i 
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coald have reached in safety that unknown world of ideal art into which his Hon C H Lindsay to be Capt without pur, v Wright, who rets upon full-pay ; 
ardent genius forced his daring sand ! Da Vinci, however, first united the Ens J S Kennedy, f om 45th Ft, to be Ens, without pur—44th Fi—Capt C 
science of Anatomy with that of Painting, and both with Nature; and thus wW D Stavely, fr.m 18th Ft, tobe Capt v Evans, who exchs. 45th Fi—T J 
«ay traly be said t» have prepared art for the coming greatness,—a grea’ness Grant, Gent to be Ens, without pur, v Kennedy, app to 43d Fi—Lieut-Col J 
which was carried to a giddy neight by his brethren in the triamvirate. At the Bradshaw, from 37th Ft, to be Lieut Col v Spencer, who exchs. 86th Ft—GS 
same time, exactly, the labours of Vesalius, Eustachius, and Fallop.us, at Nunn, Gent to be Ens, without pur. v Macneill, whose app thas been cancelled. 


thanks to an enlightened legislature—all obstacles to this study Lave been re-- —Brevet Major J Algeo, from the 77th Ft, to be Major, without pur ; Lieut J 
moved—much that was disgusting both tothe moral and physical sense has Hay, from the 15th Ft. to be Capt without pur. 


It has been said by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that an “artist ought to know! 'be Maj v Brvt-I.t-Cal G A Malcolm, who exchs ; Capt C W M Balders to be 


reotype is considered to be an easy one, and on principle it must be a correct |/ndia Regt. to be Lieut v Dumaresq, who exchs. Ist West India Regt—f 


one ; but there are many things to be taken into account before one shail be og West India Regt—Lieut © ‘T Dumaresq, from the 77th Ft, to be Lieut, v 
produced of a really approved nature. When the state of the atmosphere and)|sieigh, who exchs. 34 West India Regt—C F Amil, Gent, to be Eos by par 
of the light are continually varying, as in cloudy weather, the sitting may bev Brydon, app to the 12th Ft. Unatt—Capt Lord A Paget, from the 7th Lt 
much too short or too long to effect a due proportion of light and shade ; again,||Dragoons, to be Maj by pur. 

much depends upon the position of the head, the attitude of the person, 
colours of the drapery, and the steady stillness of the sitter with respect to all 
the details, but more especially of the eyelids and of the facial muscles, wh'cb 
are the most difficult to be kept in restraint. During the last week we have’ 


\for wearly six years, and used by hundreds of thousands! They are so wel] kuown that 
ite need scarcely be mentioned that they are a “ Purgative Medicine,” so * justly 
had occasion to be present during the operations in the establishment of Mr mer 4 
M. 3. Brady in these respects, and have been greatly pleased with his judg- land all ages. They a dt body, 
ment and care on all the points we have mentioned, as well asothers. At this and when properly used,never [failed to restore to uealth, except in those cases where 
place the likenesses are taken again and again, readily and patiently, until an| jnature was exhausted before the pills were commenced with. 

effect is produced satisfactory to both the sitter and the operator; we Universes! Pitts remove Git Comps 
therefore most confidently recommend him to the patronage of the public. The!" from the body, in au easy, sale, and effectual manner; prodacing 00 Gunes bas 
establishment is at the corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, (West side,) |“! ¥1i! Snaily conduce to the perfect puniication of the Blood, and thereby cure the 


and the light being a northern one it is exempt from too strong a glare disease, (whatever name it may be called,) and give perfect health to the whole 
i|system. 


We have also to notice the operations of a similar kind performed by Mr.| «3 Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase of 
Plumbe, which, in candour, we must say are not a wii.t less meritorious that; them you will obtain a counterfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 
those in Mr. Brady's establishment. We have just seen a group of a geutle-' to THE PUBLIC.—The unprecedented success which has resulted from the adop- 
man, his iady, and three children, put together with most artistical taste, and, tior. of BRANDRETII’S PILLS, during « period of upwards of ninety years; the nu- 


produced on the metal in a style which would do honour to the most elegant,/™erous and extraordinary cures which they nave performed upon hundreds of indivi- 
| duals, whom they have rescued from almost inevitable death, after they had been pro- 


designer. These things must form delightful and gratefal en ee ‘nounced incurable by the most eminent of the faculty—justify DR. BENJAMIN BRAN- 


friends at a distance. | 


Orrice or Orpnance. April 16.—Ryl Regt of Artillery —Capt and Brevet 
Mjr Joseph Hanwell, to be Lt-Col v Walcott, ret on full pay ; Sec Capt T A 
Shone to be Capt v Hanwell! ; First Lt W Henderson to be Sec Capt v Shone 
See Lt P W Phillips to be First Lt v Henderson ; See Capt J Turner to be 
Capt v Stokes, ret on full pay ; First Lt C J Torrens to be Sec Capt v Turner; 
Sec Lt E Moubray to be First Lt v Torrens. May 5.—Erratam in the Gazette) 
of April 29.—Ryl Regt of Artillery—For Capt Trevor, ret on full pay, read 
Capt Trevor, ret on half pay. 

War-orrice, May 7.—Her Majesty has been pleased to promote his Royal 
Highness Prince George of Cambridge, K.G., Colof the 17th Regt of Light 
= to be Mjr-Gen m the Army. 

ar-orrice, May 9 —4th Drag Grds —Ens and Adjt W G Sutton, from the 
69th Ft, to be Cornet without par. 7th Light Drags—Comet G F W Miles) 
tobe Lt b pur, v Saville, who rets { W Viscount St Lawrence to be Cornet, 
by pur, v Miles. 3rd Foot—Ens R Portal, from 83d Ft, to be Lt by pur, v 
Cameron, who ret. 16th Ft—Ens E N Dickenson to be Lt by pur, v Wall, 
who ret ; © C Grant, Gent, to be Ens, by pur. v Dickenson. 18th Ft—Ca 
W Evans, from 44th Ft, to be Capt v Staveley, who exch. 24th Foot— 
F Barclay, Gent, to be Ens, by pur 31st Foot—Lt JB Travers, from the 
25th Ft, to be Paym, v Matthews, app Paym of a Recruiting District. —32d 
Ft—Assist-Sorg C. Scott, M D from 36th Regt of Foot, to be Surg y Bamp- 
field, dec.—36th Ft —W Dowding, Gent to be assist-Surg v Scott, prom 
in the 82d Ft—37th Ft—Lieut-Col Hon G A Spencer, from the 60th Ft, to be 


Lieut-Col vy Bradshaw, who exchanges. 41st Ft—Lieut R Portal, from 3d rll GG A large stock of the finest Instruments — on hand. 


to be Lieut vy C A Morshead, who rete on half-pay of 3d Ft—43d 


\DRETH, the proprietor of this VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINE, in warmly 
‘and conscientiously recommending it to the especial notice of the public. 

| These Pills do indeed * assist nature” to all she can do for the purification of the 
jhuman body ; yet there are numbers whose cases are so bad, and whose bodies are so 
much debilitated, that all that can reasonably be expected, is temporary relief ; never- 
jtheless some who have commenced using these Pills under the most trying circom- 
stances of bodily application, when almost every other remedy had been altogether un- 
availing, have been restored to health and happiness by their use. Dr. Brandreth has 
to return thanks to a generous and enlightened public, for the patronage they have be- 


|stowed on him ; and he hopes, by preparing the medicine as he has ever done, to merit 


a continuation of favors. 
G- Remember, none are genuine sold by Druggists, Doctors, or Apothecaries. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pilis is at 241 Broadway ; also 
and 241 Hudson-street, New York, and Mrs, Booth’s, 5 Market Street, 
rooklyn. 


LADY, from Europe, wishes to become organist in some Church, and to fill ap her 

time in giving lessons on the Pianoforte. Letters (Post paid) addressed to Thos. 
Bate, 102 Maiden Lane, Néw York, or to F. H. Hebard, 109 Pear) Street, Brooklyn, will 
be promptly attended to. Ju7-im* 


V{, BADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana ané Prine!pe 
Segars in a!l their variety. 
ftG Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. [(Ju7-ly. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Sireet, near Elin. 


TERMS MODERAT 


Padua, Pisa, and Rome, raised Anatomy on a new foundation, and thereby be-/ 90th Ft—H M Eagar, Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Phrusiun, who rets—2d West ‘wa 
| gan an era almost as bright for medical science as for Art. Surely this was '[ndia Regt—J T Shower, Gent to be Eus, without pur, v Robertson, whose | 
not a mere coincidence. | appt has been cancelled. 3d West India Regt—Ens F J Hills, from the 1-t¢ sv 
Since that time there has been little obstruction to the study of Anatomy, | West India Regt to bé Lieut by pur, v Sm.th, whose promotion, by pur, has a it 
and for that very reasun, probably, it may not have been cultivated as it ought, been cancelled —Ceyion Rifle Regt —Lieut J M Macdonald to be Capt by i 
unless by those whose peculiar calling rendered such study absolutely impe‘a | pur, v B E Layard, who rets; Sec Lieut P O'Gorman to be First Lieut by ei 
tive, May not neglect of Anatomy by the artist, then, be connected with de | pur, v Macdonald ; D D Greentree, Gent to be Sec Lieut by pur, v O'G.. rman; 42g 
cline of art in its higher departments? We will not stop to inquire, but rather |J Meade, Gent to be Sec Lieut without pur, v Muller, dec—Brevet— bi 
hasten to a more pleasing consideration, that now, within these few years—|'Capt G KE Turner, of the Royal Artillery, to be Major in the Army—Unatt ; if 
been taken away —its interesting paths are wicely open to all who will enter | FFice OF Orpnance, May 8.—lRoyal Regt. of Artil : First Lieut. W. J. 
them,—and. other circumstances being favourable, may we not now hope to |%mythe to be Sec. Capt. v. W. Smith, res ; Sec Lieut. RH. Carlyon to be ws 
see an epoch in the history of art in this country, as great, perhaps greater,!'Pirst Lieut. v. W. J. Smythe —Ordnance Medical Department: Temporary 2 
than any that has gone before in Italy or in Greece. Assist. Surg E Gilborne to be Assist -Surg. 3 
Having thus, I trust, shewn, both from reason and experience, that a cer- War-Urrice, May 17.—Ist Drag Gds : Capt J Crofts, from the 7th Drag ‘s 
tain amount of anatomical knowledge is most important, nay, essential, to art, 'Gdsto be Capt v Jackson, who exchs,—7th Drag Gds : Capt G W C Jackson, ; 
let me free myself from any suspicion of an attempt to arrogate for it a higher ‘from the Ist Diag Gds, to be C.pt v Crofts, who exchs —2d Drags: Cor H. ok 
place than it merits ; I am fully aware that it is but one in a long series of|'S Scobell to be Lt by pur v Barnett, who rets; D GC RC Buckanan, Gent to re 
qualifications. \\be Cor v Scobell.—3d_ Light Drags : Maj R_B Edwards, from_h-p Unatt to By 
something concerning the mind, as weil as the body of man.” Surely he ough! Vay by pur v Edwards, who reis ; Lt W E F Barnes to be Capt by pur v Bal- rg 
to be intimate with both. In the words of Mr, Hazlitt, *‘ something more is|\ders ; Cor J GA Burton to be Lt by pur v Barnes ; C R Colt, to be Cor by pur a. 
wanted than the clay figure, the anatomical mechanism, the regular proportions, y Burton —7th Light Drags : Lt C H Wyndham tobe Capt by por v Lord Al- b 
measured by atwo-foot rule, large canvasses covered with stiif figures, ar-|ifred Paget, prom ; Cor J M Hagart to be L: by pur v Wyndham ; E H Coop- ae 
ranged in deliberate order, with the cbarecters and story correctly expressed by er, Gent to be Cor by pur v Hagart.—14th Light Drags: Brvt Lt-Col E Har bf 
uplifted eyes or hands according to old receipt books for the passions, and with vey to be Lt-Col without pur v Townsend, dec ; Brvt Lt-Col F Jones, from RG 
all the hardness and inflexibility of figures carved in wood, and painted over in) h-p of 2tst Light Drags to be Maj v Harvey ; Capt W H Archer to be Maj oe 
good strong body colours, that look as if‘ some of Nature's journeymen had’ 'by pur v Jones, who rets; Lt J H Goddard to be Capt by pur v Archer; Cor 4 ' 
made them, and not made themwell’ We st:ll want a Prometheus to give! R J Brown to be Lt by por v Goddard ; W English, Gent to be Cor by pur ‘Sa 
life to the cumbrous mass—to throw an intellectual light over the opaque image y Brown.—Ilst Ft Gds : Lt and J H Hudson to be Captand Li Col by pury Ci 
—to embody the inmost refinements of thought to the outward eye—to lay bare, the Hon C J F Stanley, who ret; Ens and Lieut the Hon M West to be ate 
the very soul of passion ” ‘!Lieut and Capt by pur, vice Hudson ; AH L Fox, Gent to be Ens and Lieut Sh, 
Bat while I thus readily admit that Anatomy is but a component part of this jby pur, vice West. 12th Foot—Ens F Brydon, from the 2d West India Regt : 43 
great work, } as resolutely maintain that it is indispensable to its completion. jto be Ens, v Maitland, who rete. 15th Ft—LieutA R Sewell to be Adjt, v te 
jt is a stone that must be in the fabric and placed near the foundation. And |[Hay, prom. 46th Ft—Brevet Col F Le Bianc, from h-p Unatt, to be Lieut- pat, 
if I can only succeed in effectually convincing but a few pupils of the Academy)'Col v A Clarke, who exchs ; Brevet Lieut-Col R Garrett to be Lieut-Col by BG 
of this ene truth, and su force them to acquire this qualification, while they are | ur, y Le Blane, who rets ; Capt R Campbell to be Maj by pur, v Garrett ; Hs 
yet in the most favourable state for its attainment, I shall consider that good, |,ieut D Fiffe to be Capt by pur, v Campbell ; Ens B Menzies to be Lieut by “| 
service has thereby been done to Art, and shall value that result, far beyond all) pur, v Fiffe ; F F Dallas, Gent to be Ees by pur, v Menzies. 49h F't—W Bey, 
toil and all anxiety. |'W Maitland to be Ens by per, v M’Derma:t, who ret. 67th Ft—Ens FR hoe 
nr |} Taylor to be Lieut without pur, v Jones, who ret ; F W Breedon, Gent to be re 
on , IKENESSES —The proce taking likenesses in daover-|Ens by pur, v Taylor. 77th Ft—Lieut B W A Sleigh, from the 2d West (: 
7 
| 
{ 
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SCHOOL FOR CLASSICAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION, 
No. 22 Pacific, near Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 
REV. J. fF. MESSENGER, PRINCIPAL. 
objects soug)t in the insiructions of this Lostitution, are a FULL and THOROUGH 
preparation tur Coliege or for business, to ensure which the foilowing branches aie 
taught, viz :— 

in THE ENGLIsH DerantMentT—Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English 
Grammar, Geograpay, History, Elocutivn, Compos tiva, Book-keoping, Matue matics. 
Natural and Mora! Philosophy, Chemistry, Geolog: and Physiology. 

in THE CLassicaL—Such authors, both Latin and Greek, as are required for entry at 
College inate either of the unvergraduate Classes. 

in THE OgnamentaL—And for which alune there is any extra charge—The Frenc! 
and Spanish, Music. Vrawing and Painting. 

in these several Departments, the first masters are employed under the immediate 
supervision of the Principal. 

pECTURES —in of subjects carefully taught from the best tex!-books. 
reguiar weekvy lectures are dslivered before the schoul, on the various literary ane 
scientific braaches, accompanied in tae Patlos »phical and Chemical Departments witt 
numerous experiments, for which ample apparatus is provided. 

EXTRA SESSION.—Ly obviate the perplexity occasioned iv both parents and teach- 
ers ansiag from the system of home preparation, an extra session is daily held for the 
study of lessons to ve recited on the day ensuing. : ; 

‘fais arrangement gives the pupil the advantage of the assistance of histeachen ii. 
difficulties which may occur in tue lessoas to be prepared, while the parent is relieved 
from the uksome aud comm only iaconvenient task of superintendence in these matters 
athome. With this view, the hours for general business are from 9 until 2, and for pre 
paration, from 3 uaul 5, subject to such alteration during the winter as the shortness o} 
the days requires. ; 

DISCIPLINE.—The discipline of this schoo] is mild but decisive: corporeal punish 
ment being resorted to valy on the failure of all other means. {tis the rrincipal’s de 
sire to lead rather tnan to coerce,to whica end an exteusive Library is accessible t 
every diligent pupil, and rewards are semi-anoually distributed to those who excel. 

MORAL S.—Proper attention will, as ever, be pald to tue moral and reiigious charac- 
ter of ned puzils. A Youth of d2praved morals wili not be suffered tv remaia in thls 
school. 

*,” Tecms made known, and References given on application. . 

OG Bills payable ia all cases in advance, und a quarter’s notice required prior to 
removal. Ju7-2t. 

LEXANDER WAUSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Veeus, Atorney ang 
Gouasellor at Law, Offite No. 77 Nassau Street—Uouse No. 426 Brooine Street.— 
Office hours from 9 A M.to6PM. gG- A. W. will take Acknowiedgmeants of Deeds 
and other instruments in all parts of tne City, without any extra charge. (My24-ly. 


HE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SALE BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 
No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

1. A Series of Geographical Maps, forming a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas. 
c morising 106 Nos.; ‘The Stars in 6 Maps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Gnomon 
Pr», ction in 6 sheets, and an Index to the Principal places inthe World. Also, hand- 
8 bound in 2 vols., + Russia. 

2. Tae Library of Useful Knowledge. Of the First Series of this Work , 226 Nos. are 
pub'ished, and of the New series 53 Nos., any of which may be procured separately tc 
complete sets. 

3. The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,—Forming acomiple Far- 
mer’s Library,—consisting of tne followiag subjects :— 

i. The Horse, complete in one volume. 

3. Sheep, “ “ “ 

4. British Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold 
separately. 

as English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packe 

M 


_and Steamer. ylo-tf. 


TO WHOM tl MAY CUNCEKN. 


Fa dhe ya or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who wou!d disencumbe) 


themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, eithe) 
L «dies or Gentiomen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri 
ber, wil! obtaia a liberal and fair price for the same. H LEVETT, 
Office No, 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 


‘Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appoiatment. 
Ic? Ail orders left at the Subscriber’s Office, oc sent through the Post Office, will b 
punctually atvended to. My24-ly. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
OWLER'S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS 
of distinguished mea, crimia «ts, and rare animmals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—where 
my also be nad POWLER'S PHRENOLUGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Mouthly work of 32 pages, having an extended circulation, and becoming highly popular ; 
PHRE spplied to Education and Self-improvement, and Matrimouy, Memory, 
Here ti ary Descent, &c, &c. PHRENOLOGiCAL BUSTS for Learners, &c. 

PHURENVOLOFICAL EXaMIVNATIONS with Professional advice and directions 
for Szif-Lnprove nent, the Prese-vation and Restoration of Health, the Management ot! 
Cailtren, %c. Pr bably no other way can mouey be better spent than in obtaining that 
knowledge of one’s self, and of human nature given by this science of man. (Mri-dm. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
re. FOR ANY AMOUNT on ali the Branches of 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, and 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RiICH’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK Of BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its 
Branches in Canida, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jri8-6m. 


can be obtained of 


W:LSON's HOTEL & DIN NG ROOMS, 
No. 5 Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 
He WILSON (la‘e of Brooklyn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge- 
nerally, that he has opened the above Establishment, and he respectfully solicit 
the patronage of ail who are fond of good and substantia! living, and comfortable ac 
commodations. 

The house has been Veerenahly repaired and newly furnished in every department. 
and the very bestof every description of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and imported 
Ales and Ports, will be provided. - 

an ordinary will be served up evi\ry (ay from 1 to 3 o’clock P.M. ; and refreshments. 
will be furnished at any hour during \ he day and evening. Mr.29-tf. 


OHN HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 61 
«) South Str-et, New York —The Subscriber, in calling the attention of his friends and 
the — to his unequalled arrangements for bringing out persons from Great Britain 
«td Trelaad, who may be sent for by their friends, begs to state that, in consequence of, 
‘18 great increase in this branch of his business, and in order to preclude all unnecessary 
tolay of the @nigrant, has, at great expense, in addition to his reguiat agents at Liver- 
) ol, appointed Mr, Thomas [. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in the establish- 
~s9at for the Last 8 years, to proceed to Liverpool and remain there during the emigra- 
‘ian season, to suverintead the embarkation of passengers engaged here. The ships 
‘uployed in this line are we}! known to be only of the first class and very fast-sailing, 
“»mnaniel by kind and experieaced men, and as they sail from Liverpool every five 
‘1ys,relitnce mav be placed that pissengers will receive every attention and be prompt- 
vy despatched. With such superior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward fora 
‘ mtinuation of that petcomage which has been so liberally extended to him for so many 
vars past, and should any of those sent for decline coming, the passage money will as 
‘3mal be refunded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Scotland can 
«so be secured if desired. For further OTS apply to 
AN, 61 South-st., near Wall- ons 
Agency in Live — 


essrs.J. & W. Robinson, ) No. 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Thomas H1. Dicky, No. 1 Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock, 
a he principal Banking institutions ughout Great Ireland 
which can be seen at the office. 


. 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000, 


General Agents for the United States of America, 
JOSEPH FOWLER and R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No. 57 Wall Street, New York. 
PHYSICIAN, 
John W. Francis, Esq., M.D , No. 1 Bond Street, 
SURGEON, 
J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., 543 Broadway. 
BANKERS, 
The Bauk of Commerce. 
SOLIcITOR, 
Charles Edwards, Esq., 51 Wall Street. 
The undersigned are now autho: ized to receive proposals for insurances on single ang 
joint lives, for survivorsnip annuities, &c. &c., at (he sawe rates they are taken in Lon 
ton—which taney are ready to effect at once, without primary reference to the Court of 
virectors. 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in Perfect security, arising 
‘rom a large paid up Capital, totally independent of the premium fund,—in the 
Triennial distribution of eighty per ceut., or four-fifths of the Profits, returned to the 
Policy hulders,—which, at their option, will be paid : 

In Cash, or applied in augmentation of tne suia insured, or in reduction of the annua! 
sremium. 


Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 


Age“next birth | For ONE | for SEVEN: For whole Life without; For whole Life 
day. | Year. Years. profits. with profits. 

20 92 170 1 92 

25 | 93 1 03 1 92 217 

30 1 06 | 1 13 | 219 | 2 48 

35 | 1 i8 1 25 2 55 2 88 

40 1 3 1 44 3 00 3 39 

45 1 55 1 80 3 61 408 


50 201 241 4 41 499 
The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists 
of a highly respectable body of Propiietocs, who, independentiy of the large paid-up 
Capital and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent of 
their respective shares, for ail the Compauy’s engagements. The period of its exist- 
ence, FORTY YEARS, the responsibility of its proprieturs, and the amouut of its capital, 
constitute an unexceptionabdle security that the engagements of the Company will be 
strictly fu.filled; aud when itis considered that the fulfilment of the engagements of a 
Life Office is svidom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after those engage- 
ments have been contracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future sia- 
vili'y of the Company is of paramouat importance to the policy holder. 

American Policy holders are entitled to participate in the English Profits,and in every 
espect are put upon the same footing as the oldest Policy holder, participating in the 
rst division of profits. ‘ 

The requi-ite forms for effecting Insurances, and all information relative therete, may 

obtained of the Company’s fuliy-empowered Agents. 


JOSEPil FOWLER 
Mr.1-tf 3 8. BUCHANAN,’ Agents, 27 Wall-street. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, OR $2,500,000. 


ADVANTAGES ARE HELD OUT BY THIS INSTITUTION WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED BY NO OTHER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HAVING AN 
AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


General Agent forthe United States, and British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STAKK, No. 74 Wall Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D, 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOsACK, M_D., 101 Franklin Street. 


BAaNKERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wali-street. 


AGENCIES established in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond, 
of the Priscipal Towns in New-England, New-York State, Peunsyivama 
and Virgin:a 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and LOWER 
THA’ THE SCALE ADOPTED BY MANY LONDON OFFICES. Loans granted to 
the extent of two-thirds the amount of premium paid—after the lapse of a year 

The admirable system of Life insurance which this Institution nas organized, and 
which has secured for it such marked distinctionin Europe, has obtained for it the highest 
favor in America. During the short pesiod of its establishment in the United States, its 
principles have now the unqualified approval of many eminent men; and the patronage 
it has received fully tes's the public conficence in its favor. A pamphlet has been pub- 
lished by the General Agent, and can be obtained at his cffice, explanatory of Life In- 
surance in general, and of the N. L. F. Society’s system in particuler. 

Persons insured if the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im- 
portant advantage of sharing in the whoie business of the Society, which in Great Bri- 
(tain is verv extensive. 

The public are respec‘fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution —theirtables of rates—their distribution of ;rofits—and the facilities afforded 
bv their Loan department— before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

The General Agent is au‘ horized to accept risks in sums vot exceeding $15,000 each 
on a single life, and to bind the Society from the cate on which the premiums is actually 
piidto him. This authority is deposited for security wi'h J. J. Palmer, Esq., the Presi- 
dent of the’ Merchants’ Bank in New York. 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual] Report, and much general information, together 
withthe Society’s rates—aiso, blank forms ; and the fullest information may be obtained 
upon application to any Agent or Sub Agent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by 
the Society. The expense of stamp duty need not be incurred. 

Example of Rates—for the Assurance of $100 on a Single Life. 
PREMIUMS PAYABILE ANNUALLY. 


Age Birth | year | Five FOR LIFE. 
only. ears. 
Without profits. | With profits. 

25 0 98 1 05 1 93 24 
30 1 21 ‘ 1 30 222 2 46 
35 J 46 1 54 | 2 54 2 88 
40 1 61 1 64 2 93 3 26 
45 72 1 78 3 47 3 85 
50 1 94 2 06 421 4 68 
55 2 54 2 96 5 28 5 86 
60 3 43 4% | 6 68 7 42 


PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Society, which was held in London in May, 1844. 


Age. Sum Annual | Policy taken | Bonus in | Bonus in | Permanent 
Assured. Premium. out in addition cash. reduction 
to sum in annual 
| | | assured. premium. 
60 $5000 $370 85 1837 $852 32 | $386 26 $60 93 
1838 52 421 38 49 08 


| 720 
1839 584 00 256 48 37 98 


There are tables for single lives, joint lives, survivorships of two or three lives, en- 
dowments for children, &c.&c. Tables also for ANNUITIES, both immediate and de- 
ferred.—A)] these tables have been calculated from sterling into dollars and cents. 
References of the highest character in the United States given to applicants, if 
nogeees. as to the standing, wealth, and security of the above Inststution. 

velling leave endorsed on the policy is extensive and libera}, and the extra pre- 
jmiums for sea risk and unfavorable climates as moderate as is consistent with er 

My24-tf, J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in N. York. 
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HESE spacious premises have at jength been opened in most excellent style: no, 
T description can adequately convey a notion of its numerous excellencics. The) 
Italian Opera Troupe are there, the Elisier Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline. all the 
Orchestral talent of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sacred) 
Music for the Miilion, at 12} cents Admission—the se:iously disposeu may view the 

eat works of the Creator trom the promevades outside tue wails, while the morc! 
cheerful may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays.) 
and Fridays. Mvyiv-6m. 


EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK aND BOSTON, via STONING. 
TON AND PsOVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following} 
very superior and well known Steamers, running in connection with the Stonington| 
and Providence Railroads and the Boston aud Providence Railroads :— 
MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 
MOHEGAN, 400 tous, Capt. ——-—— 
NARRAGANSETT, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 
RHODE ISLAND, 1000 tous, Capt. Tnayer. 
Under she new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to! 
travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily on and after the 10th, 
April, leaving New York, Boston and Providence every afternoou, (Sundays excepted.)| 
Will lexve New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. | 
Will leave Boston at 4} P M. 
Wil! leave Providence at6P M. 
Will leave Newport at 8 M. 
Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, i 
Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays | 
and Fridays, ac 5 PM. 
Vi: Stonington and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester, on Tuesdays, | 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. | 


Passengers on arsival of the Steamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwardee || 


in the Railroad Uars to Providence and Boston. | 
For passage or 'reight, apply on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broa iway, or office of) 
Saml. Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 
Tickets for the route, and s'eamer's berths, can te secured on boaré, or at the office 
of Harnden & Co., 6 Wail Street. Myi7-6m 


CANAD3, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Sircet, corner Maiden Lane 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESIERN STA rs 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. lle 


: Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 


| & T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect 
A can at all times recommend themselves ; and which are at least equal to any that 
have been heretofore executed. M.B. BRADY respectfully invites the attention of 

iche citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting (he ( ity, to the very fine specimens 

lof DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment ; believing 

‘that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improvement in his mode of tuking Miniatures, particularly with re- 

ard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannct be surpassed, and which 

all Cases are warranted to give satisfaction. The cosouring Gepartment isin the hands 

of a competent ana prac ical person, ard in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 

| US Tie American institute awarded a First Fremium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 

|BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 

| *,* Instiuctious carefully given in the Art.— Pilates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 

\plied. B. BRavyY. {Apl9. 

j 


|, OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new articie, which for elasticity and deli- 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Giliott. It possesses a greater 
|degree of strength than other tine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points ef the 
3reat Croton Aqueduct. 
j The Dam at Croton River. 
j ** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Siag. 
| Hariem River. 
View of the Jet at “ 
Fountaia in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered tothe Aimerican public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 


' 


‘| ining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sule to the trade b 


June &. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 

G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 


B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment duriog the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 


|| eaders of “* The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 
|| such below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
|| Tne style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryou & Co, with whose es- 


To BUFFALO in 36 ours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 


TV, MILTON, QUEENSTON, &c , CANADA, in 2¢ to 3 days. 
H€ Sabscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on) 
the Erie, Pennsylvania, »hio, aud Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
&c., Ste imboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Ene, Huon, and Michigan, and th: | 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baitimore | 
&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the “ Emigrant’ | 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c 
to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
Guides, wil! have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully commun. 
cated by aduressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCUTT, South-st., j 

Mylv-tf. corner Maiden Lane. 


EDUCATION. 
REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL BOARDING AND 
SCHOOL, 
Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT, which has lately been removed from Houstoun Street, is! 
now prepared for t.e reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No. 
expense has been sp.red to render it a complete, well arranged school for Boys. I), 
has been built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of tne firs 
architects in the city, and Mr. Huisart has grert satisfaction in presenmiing to his friends) 
aud the Puolic, an Institatioa,in which every requisite for the accommodation, con-. 
venience and comfort of his pupils 1s combined, and such as the experience of many 
years bas suggested. The situativn is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have 
been selected for the purpose as regards health and facility of access. Ail the advan- 
tages of the vest instructors and Professors are available, whilst the benefits of » coun- 
try residence are cained by the vut-door atuletic exercises which can be enjoyed inth | 
sp.cious play-ground. 
Further information as to course of study, and ther partieulars interesting te; 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddlar., at his residence in lit street | 
N B—The number of Day Scuotars and Day Boarpers being limited, va-ancies, 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present some vacancies in the Day Scuooi! 


and several in the Boarpinec ScuHvoL, both departments being entirely distinct from each | 


ether. 
TERMS—For Boarders $300 per annum, (without accomplishments).—Day Boarders) 
$50 per quarter.—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Ap12-3m. 


ANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JAMES L. HEWITT, has removed his Pian 
Forte ad Music Store to 295 Froadway, (La Forge's New Buildings,) where wil)! 
aiways be found a large and genera) assortment of Music and Musical lastruments of 
every description, both at Wholesale and Retaii. | 
J. L. H.is the sole agent for tiis city, for the sale of Lemuel! Gilbert's (of Boston:, 
celebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminen' | 
professors equal, if sot superior, to any made. 
Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warran'ed) 
rfect —ail orders for Music, Musicai Instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the. 
bscriber, will meet the same attention as if by a personal application. j 
My17-6m. | JAMES L. HE V/TT, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Duan. | 


TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. i 
HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub-/ 
lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as eheaply as sold by) 
the chest at Importers’ gree In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding-houses 
are enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con-) 
venience. 
A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their! 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a! 
pound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. | 
The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and 
sold indarge or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— 
GREEN 
weet Cargo Young Hyson ...... $0 Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 68 
Fine full-flavored Hyson..,...... 0 75| Fine-flavored Gunpowder ........ 0 73 
Very superior “ ......+.. 1 Extra Fine 1 00 
Good Hyson-skin. . 0 38 
BLACK TEAS. 
Soouchong, full-flavored......... $0 50 | Extra Oolong................. $0 
Very Fine ......... 63 | Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 
© 50| Superior Pekoe flowers.......... 0 88 
Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- 
Fine Oolong 068] cious Black Tea.............. 088 
Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im- 
Porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent’s|| 
commission for purchasing, ship charges, &c. &c. 
Green—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25 ; Curious Leaf Imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- 
leaf Young Hyson, $1 25. 
Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contaiui 
upwards, all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever importe: 
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ng one pound and 
into this coun- 


‘tablishinea: G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL Scale oF Prices. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats from....... $16,00 to $20,00 
| $+: Uses, --- 600to 8,50 
“ Satia Vests of the very best quality.......... eheeee - 3,50to 4,50 

PRICES FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. 


Joun Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 


iLy A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
| (Mr8-tf.} G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 
DAGUERREOTYPES 
| DLUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 
| corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. four 
| Premiums, and two ‘* highest honors,” at the Erhilitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
\delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited, 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
sotva po one need now sit fur an ordivary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
in any weather. 

Piunrbe’s Premium and Germin Cameras, Instractions, Plates, Cases, &c. &¢., for- 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WaNTED—Two or three skiiful operators. Apply as above Mra. 

DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND tRELAND. 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, can be suppiiea with dra ts peyable at sight without discount, 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 

IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Exchange and D'scount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & Co., London— 
and branches throughout England aed Wales. 
| IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
throughout ireland. 
| IN sCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, Nationa) Bank of Scotiand, Green- 


\lock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 


My10-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSUUTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whichhave been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 

November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co. —Gentlemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
', W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Pair's Life Pills Also, Mr. J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 

of Chittenango, afso fully accords. Indeed, these Pills have superseded all others 
New York state—they aye not a brisk Pill, but *‘ slow and sure,” and | have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid bas persevered in tasing them, that has not becn 


cured of the most obstinate and long-stanving dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) 8. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—I!aving used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their eflicacy, | beg leave in justice to you, as proprieio:s of the medicine, to testif 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 

Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Life Pills, | feel it 
duty | owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. 1 was afflicted for 
\|5 years with dyspepsia and erysipeias. Itried remedy after remedy, but none appeared 
\to afford me any relief At last | was induced by afriend to wy a box of Parr’s Life 
'Pills, which I did, and before | had taken two boxes | found great :elief. 1 have since 
aken three boxes more, and now thank God, 1 find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, | sine 


||bevteve Parr’s Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise asa 


family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 
Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH KARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pills, (can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. For the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Corsplaint, and 
the psins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
mothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills ] was compietely ie- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my compl:int. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any p:rmanent relief, and I can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, | have been in better health than | have experienced for the last five 
years. fam also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 


Also—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black 

Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. 
N. B.—That the public may entertain the most En gi confidence in the genuine 
of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 


Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by logettog @ me shall re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Popler Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Pr tors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane C London, and 


117 Fulton Street, New York all respectable Druggists in the United States. 


1845. The Anglo American. 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Great Western Steam-ship Co ’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 
thews ; aud their new Iron Stéam-ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 


pointed to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— 
FRoM NEW-YORK. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Great Western Saturuay 17th May | Great Western Thursday 12th June 
Great Western do 5tn July | Great Western do 3ist July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 30:h Aug 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great Western Thursday 18th Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Pritain Saturday 25th Oct 
Great Western do llth Oct.; Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dec 


cone money per Great Western, fiom New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 
ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New-York, Jan. 27, 1845. My!0-tf. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the Ilth of each 
month :— 
FROM NEW YORK. | FROM LIVERPOOL. 

ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th March. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, 11th Feb. 
SIDDONS, Capt. E.B Cobb, 26th April. SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 11th March. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Deveyster, 26 May | GARRICK, Capt. B. H. Trask, i 1th April 
GARRICK, Capt. B. L. H. Trask, 25th June | ROSCLUS, Capt. Asa Eldrioge, 11th May. 

These ships are ail of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
of passage lence is $100, for which ampie stores will be provided) These ships are 
sompementet by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give geueral sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Caotains or owners of tle ships wiilb? responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them, uniess —_— bills of laden ace signed therefor. For freight 
or passage, arply to _K.0O0OuULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SULPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12} cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 
to aiscontinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:— 
the Rosrius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappoiniments. notice is 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
— from NEW YORK on the llth, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month : — 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Sreruen Wuitney,W C Thompson,May Il 
Unirep Stares, A. Britton, June 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Wuitney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
Un Srares, 700 tons, Marcii 20. 


VirGinian, Chas Leirn, July 11 VirGintan, 700 tons, April 26. 
Warertoo W. Allen, Aug.1t1 WarERLoo, 900 tons, May 26. 
The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of their! 
commauders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of; 
sengers and the interests of importers. Tne price of cabin passage to Liverpool is| 
xed at $100. The owner wiil not be responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sen!) 
by the above ships, for which a billof lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply | 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. (My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool on ths 2ist of each ead 


excepting tiat when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship wiil be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. 

Ships. | Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. i 
Ashburton, |H. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 21,| 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,] Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2],, 
Independence, |F.P.Atlen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April2t, Aug. 21, Dec. 
Henry Clay. (Ezra Nye, Apnl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 

These saips are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either im point ot 
elegance and comfort of their Cabia accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities. 
and offer great inducements to shippers, to waom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be 
devoted to the promotion of the convenience aud comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage oui ward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which caa at a!) times be obtainec 
upon application to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages seat by them, ualess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 73 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
TO sall ON THE Ist, 10TH anv 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in wiich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 5 


Snips. Captaias. From New York. { From Portsmouth. 

St. James F.R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1Feb 20, June 20, 26 
Northumberland |X. H Giiswold 10, 10, 10\March 1, July 1, Nov. 
Gladiator R. L. Bunting 20, 20, 20, 0, 1 16 
Mediator J.M.Chadwick |Feb. 1, June 1,O0ct. 20, 2 
Switzerland &. Knight 10, 10, 10,April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. } 

uebec Ff. B. Hebard , 20, 20 10, 10, 10 

ictoria &. BE. Morgan Marchi, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 
Wellington D Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. } 
Hendrick Hudson |G. Moore 2, 20, 20 10, 10, 10) 
Prince Albert W.S. Sebor 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) 20, 20, 
Toronto £.G Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 4,Oct, 1, Feb. 
Westminster Hovey 20, 20, 20, 10, 10, TG 


These ships are ali of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. , 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor the owners of these packets will! be responsible 
for any letters. parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed 
therefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st., or to 

My24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 

succeeding day, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, |June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Engiand, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
ord, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. lAug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new)|A. W. Lowber, |July 16, Nov.16, Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, A.G Furber, (Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April iSept. 16, Jan. 16, May 1€ 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill16,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, iG. A. Cole, Sept.1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the fort and conv of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of pass outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 

by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for ee 
percels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


Or passage, OODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burlivg-slip, N. ¥., 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y, has al 
3 ways on kand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of al) the most 
jesteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines ac 
Orders for fruit and Ornamental) Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. » 
N.8.— Experienced Gardeners to jay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &¢ 
Gentlemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with’ pl ‘ 
Ap. 20-11, 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EM:GRATION OFFICE, 
Sourn Sreest, corner Maren Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 


ERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect. 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their 
house, and gave such usbounded satistaction the past year, will be continued through 
the season uf 1545 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to g've satisfaction to al] par- 
ties, hecessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenge: from that place will be superin- 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUTT, and the utmost confidence may be f lt that those sent 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in as cousfortable a manner as possible. setter proof that such wili be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The sh:ps for which the Subscrj- 
bers are Agents Comprise the 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


rE ST. GEORGE’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS ann tue UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Making a ship from Liverpool every tive days—the possibility of deiay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders further comment uine 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
to all parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 
sent tor decline coming cut, the full amount of money peid for their passage will be re 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Ireland or Scotland can be se 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W «J.T. TAPSCUTT, 
South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 


Agency in Liverpool— 
Myi0-tf.} WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL Dis. 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 

Scrofula, or King’s Evi/, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim 
les, or Pustules on the Face, Bloitches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Vorm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 

Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms. Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation, 


If there be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they 
might almost euvy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How con- 
soling, then, isthe consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands 
from misery to those who possess it. What an amount of suffering hes been relieved 
sud what a still greater amount of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar- 
saparilla! The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
od sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scrofu- 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
xeen made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groawed liopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complaints 
springing from a derangemetit of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been 
raised as it were from the tank of disease,and now withregenerated constitution, gladly 
testify to the efficacy of this ines!imable preparation. 

The following certificate receutly received will be read with interest, and for further 
groof the reasler is referied to a pamphlet which is furni&hed without charge by all the 


Agents :— 
New York, Dec. J, 1843. 

Messrs. Sands —Gentlemen— Parental feelings induce us to make tne following stete- 
ment of facts in elation to the important cure of our little daughter, wholly effected by 
the use of SANDS’ SAKSAPARILLA. For nearly three years she was afflicted witha 
-nost inveterate eruption on the body, which at tunes was so bad, connected with inter- 
aal disease, that we despaired of her lie. The complaint commenced in the roots of 
she hair,and gradually spread until the wbole head was enveloped, and then it attacked 
the ears, and ran down the neck. and continuing to increase until it covered the most of 
the body. It commenced wiih a small pimple or pustule, from which water at first dis- 
charged; this produced great itching and buming; then matter or pus formed, the skin 
cracked and bled, and the pus discharged freely. The sufferings of the child were so 
great «s almost wholly to prevent natural rest,andthe odor from the discharge so offen- 

ive as to make it diilicult to pay that particucar atrention the nature of the case re- 
quired. The disease was calied Scaid Headand general Salt Rheum. We tried various 
cemedies, with little benefit, and considered her case almost beyond the :each of medi- 
Sines but from the known viitue of your Sarsapariila, we were induced to give ita 
trial. 

Before the first bottle was all used, we perceived an improvement in the appeatance 
of the eruption ; but the change was so rapid for the better, that we could scare: ly give 
credence to the evidence of ourown eyes. We continued its use for a few weeks, and 

he result is aperfect cure. To all Parents we would say:—If you bave children suf- 
fericg with any disease of the skin, use Sands Saiseparilla. With feelings of gratiiude 
and respect, we are yours, &c. ELI & SARAH SOUTHMAYD, 
No. 95 Maaison-st. 


The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

NANTUCKET, Mass., 8th mo. 31, 1844. 

A.B. & D. Sands—Esteemed Frienés:—Although an entire stranger t> you, I do not 
feel at liberty any longer to defer the acknowledgment of a great devotedness to you for 
your invaluable Sarssparilla, which has veen the meens, under @ kind Providence, of 
wy inexpressible relief. 1 am also urged to this acknowledgment by reflecting, that by 
my humble testimoey hundreds of suffere:s, miserable as I have been, may be induced 

o try this remedy, and expe ience a cure as speedy and happy us mine For ten years 
[have been suffering under a Scrofuious affection of the Bones in my head, and during 
a great part of this time, my psin aud sufferings were so severe, that bus tor a reliance 
on the Great Disposer of events, ! should have desired, and much preferied death itself. 
At different periods during my sickness, twenty pieces of bone have been taken from my 
head in various ways, besides 41 my upper teeth,and the entire upper jaw, rendering the 
mastication of foo quite impossible After expending about six hundred dollars for 
medical a'd. 1 had recourse to your justly celebrated Sarsaparilia, an. within the last 
three months the use of twelve botties has, with the most beneficial operation, com- 
pletely arrested the disease; the healing process is going forward, and ] am rapidly ap- 
proaching to a perfectcure. Being extremely anxious that others laboring under simi- 
lar complaints, may have the advantage of my experience, I shall be most happy at any 
time to communicate to thém or to you, such further and more minute particulars os 
may be desi:ed, Please accept assurances of my great obligation and regard. 

BENJAMIN M. HUSSEY. 
Nantucket, 9th mo. 3d, | 

A.B & D. Sands— Respected Friends :—Benj. M. Hussey is a person of perfect re- 
spectability ; his statement in relation to the wonderful effects of your Sarsaparilla upon 
him, may be implicitly relied upon. His case here is considered a very extraordinary 
one, and the cure altogether is such asto entitle the Sarsaparilla to pe ranked as a great 
blessing to the human —a and we consider jt as such.— Yours with true regard, 

WM. MITCHELL, Cashier of the Pacific Bank, Nantucket. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
jper bottle, six bottles for $5. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's la that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s and take 
no other, 
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